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To the question, How do little children get their notions of 
God ? there is a simple, obvious answer: By instruction and hearsay, 
just as ideas of angels, fairies, hobgoblins, Santa Claus, and of his- 
torical personages are acquired. This “acquiring” of an idea 
includes, of course, a complex reaction. Language has no power to 
transfer a thought from one mind to another, but only to stimulate a 
mind to think. The meaning of the term God, and of any affirma- 
tion about him, has to be construed by imaginative combination of 
thought materials derived from the child’s previous experiences. 
Nor does the idea, once started, continue “in one stay,” but 
items from the child’s growing experience are read into it and 
out of it. 

The idea of God varies, therefore, from child to child, and from 
day to day, according to instruction or hearsay, the meanings that 
words (such as father) have already acquired, the characteristic 
experiences of the child (especially his experience of persons), and 
his usual methods of association and of inference. A boy not yet 
four years old who had had difficulty with “bad boys” in his back 
yard arranged there a house for God, saying, “He’ll keep the bad 
boys out; nobody else can.” This “house of God” was merely a 
large doll-house with some additions of the boy’s own devising. 
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When this child was four years and eight months old he spontane- 
ously made a drawing, in which God and Santa Claus, a Christmas 
tree, flags, home, and toys, which include a locomotive engine on a 
railroad track, all figure. It is evident that this child, putting his 
own construction upon the words of others, had built up a notion 
of God far different from what his elders intended. On the other 
hand, the direct influence of instruction seems to appear in his 
argument with a playmate who had asserted that “If you do any- 
thing in a dark room God can’t see it.” “Yes, he can!” was the 
reply, ‘‘He can see you even in a dark room. He looks down 
through the stars, and I’m not going to do anything to get caught!” 

Another boy of about the same age gave the following objective 
evidence of the Christmas story that he had recently heard. Of his 
own motion he devised for the entertainment of his parents and some 
guests a dramatization of the Star in the East. First, extinguishing 
other lights, he lighted a candle, which was to represent the sun. 
Then he placed an apple for the moon, and extinguished the candle 
in order to show that night had come. Finally, announcing that 
he was God, and was going to bring in the Star of Bethlehem, he 
marched into the room, bearing some sticks crudely fastened 
together with the apparent purpose of representing the conventional 
picture of a star’s rays. 

As an illustration of how the child’s own social experience is read 
into his thought of God, the following case is instructive. “Mama,” 
said a boy a little older than those just mentioned, “do you know 
what I’m going to do the first thing when I get to heaven? I’m 
going to run up to the Heavenly Father and give him a kiss!” 
Obviously this feeling-reaction to the idea of a Heavenly Father is 
due in part to experience in a human family. 

Thus, both the fact that children have ideas of God, and the 
variations of these ideas from our adult notions are easily accounted 
for. That children really believe in God thus conceived is also 
obvious enough. They believe what they are told, and in this 
respect no difference is discernible between belief in God, in the 
Sand Man, or in the Black Man. The influence of mere suggestion 
upon children’s beliefs is possibly more extensive and more pro- 
longed than we ordinarily suppose. On a certain occasion, having 
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told to a group of children a story of how I had seen a chipmunk 
store food, which included a muscat grape, upon the branches of a 
fir tree, I remarked, “So there was a green grape growing upon an 
evergreen tree!’’ One of my listeners, a girl of about eight years, 
came to me some days afterward to inquire whether the grape 
really did grow upon that tree! 

Just as children readily accept our instruction, so they willingly 
imitate our religious acts. The evening prayer, grace before meat, 
participation in public worship—these, under favorable conditions, 
are well liked; they require no compulsion. But they cannot, 
without further evidence, be regarded as clear signs of piety. 
Nevertheless, even such imitative acts may have immediate social 
value, and ultimate religious value. A certain family that was 
accustomed to have brief devotions at the breakfast table included 
a girl who was still too young to commit the Lord’s Prayer to 
memory. One morning, just after she had triumphantly learned 
to count up to eight, she joined her voice with the others when the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated by saying loudly, ‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. .... One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight!’ I would hesitate to deny that even this crude 
participation in social worship contributed to religious growth. 
For the social situation was a religious one, and the girl’s reaction, 
bare though it was of definite religious ideas, enriched her member- 
ship in the group, and brought her mind nearer to the meaning of 
the function then being performed. 

These facts—the credulity of children’s beliefs, the desultory 
associations that cluster therein, and the imitative origin of 
children’s religious acts—go far toward accounting for the ambigu- 
ous or even negative attitude that largely prevails among adults 
with respect to the religious life of children. Besides, we are just 
now reacting against two types of religious work with them, the 
formal or catechetical type, and the revival or conversion-experience 
type. If these are the only practicable ways of promoting spiritual 
life in children, then indeed we must look for skepticism as to 
genuine spiritual life much before adolescence. It is not enough to 
show that children accept the idea of God, join in religious practices, 
and make an emotional response to revivalistic suggestion. The 
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deeper question concerns a life of faith properly so called. This 
implies not merely belief and imitation, but also emotional satisfac- 
tion and motivation of conduct without feverish excesses—in short, 
a personal realization or experience in a natural life. Does this 
exist in the small child ? 

This question precipitates us at once into the problem of the 
relation of religion to our instincts. For the life of young children, 
whatever may be said of adults, is predominantly instinctive; 
rational or deliberative self-regulation is only beginning to organize 
itself. We can hardly expect to find religion here, in any vital sense 
of the term, unless men are born with something that may be 
called a religious nature, whether or not we define it still more 
closely as a special instinct. There is no denying that recent 
psychology, when it is listened to, will disturb such assumptions as 
that “‘man is incurably religious”; that our mental structure 
includes a “vital spark” of divinity; that there is a universal 
“‘perception of the infinite” or “innate sense of infinity”; that 
there is a universal yearning for God, or a universal sense of sin; 
that infants, “trailing clouds of glory,” have a gift of spiritual per- 
ception that mature mental occupations cover up and obscure; 
and that there is a specific religious instinct which neéds only to 
meet its proper object in order to produce religious reaction. The 
same thing that happened with the concept of ‘‘conscience” is now 
happening with respect to the “religious instinct.” No psy- 
chologist, I suppose, thinks of conscience as a special organ, or as 
preformed in a way at all parallel, say, to the grasping or sucking 
reflex. At the basis of my conscience, no doubt, lie certain instinc- 
tive tendencies toward sociality, such as gregariousness (pleasure in 
the mere presence of other members of the species) and responsive- 
ness to approval and disapproval. These tendencies have made 
me endure social discipline, but they are not yet my conscience. 
The conscience of each individual is a complex of dispositions 
induced by specific experiences of discipline mixed with one’s own 
reflection. The “‘religious nature”’ likewise presents itself to some 
psychologists as no unanalyzable endowment or preparedness to 
function in a specific way, but as an attitude or complex of attitudes 
and dispositions acquired in the course of individual experience. 
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Here, as everywhere, our mental life has a background of instinct, 
but so have politics and science and literature. In none of these 
directions do we find any fully preformed readiness to act in a 
specific way. Religion haunts men in the same way as any wide- 
spread social custom or expectation to which one may be exposed. 
Of inherent or constitutional religiousness, we are told, there is 
none; and there are non-religious men as truly as non-literary. 

This prominent, though not, indeed, unanimous trend in the 
psychology of religion must be subjected to scrutiny before the 
nature and the depth of child-religion can be determined. This 
scrutiny might begin with direct analysis of children’s religious 
reactions with a view to tracing out in each phenomenon the parts 
played respectively by “nature” and “nurture.” A part of the 
evidence for or against the existence of any instinct must, indeed, 
be gathered by just such child-study. On the other hand, our 
special problem of the religious nature is so intertwined with certain 
questions of general psychology that the economical procedure will 
be to start with considerations that may seem to be far removed 
from the data of child-religion. 

First of all, then, the science of psychology is at the present 
moment seeking to determine what instinct is, and especially its 
relation to intelligence.t There is agreement that the nervous 
system of each of us is so organized from birth that certain specific 
situations, without any previous experience of them, call out 
specific responses. Witness the shrinking of a child at the rapid 
approach of a large unknown animal. Here is an “‘instinct.” 
Now, in addition to every such clearly definable instinct, there is an 
indefinite mass of what W. McDougall calls “general or non- 
specific innate tendencies,”? such as the tendency to form habits, 
the tendency to play, and many more. Here belong tendencies to 
generalize experiences, and reflectively to organize conduct into a 
consistent unity. 

In the second place, psychology is at the beginning rather than 


* The British Journal of Psychology during 1910 printed as many as five articles, by 
as many writers, on “Instinct and Intelligence.” This was the subject also of an 
animated symposium at the 1911 meeting of the American Psychological Association. 


2 Social Psychology (Boston, 1909), chap. iv. 
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the end of the task of cataloguing the special instincts. An inevi- 
table impression from the latest and most critical of all works on the 
subject, E. L. Thorndike’s The Original Nature of Man, is that the 
whole subject is still in flux, and that the chief part of what we need 
to know is yet to be ascertained. 

In the third place, usage, even among psychologists, has not yet 
rendered the term “‘instinct’’ sufficiently precise. Baldwin, Stout, 
and Lloyd Morgan recommend limiting it to reactions that have 
“definite motor channels of discharge.”? But some psychologists 
still apply the term to any native tendency, however broad.’ 

The argument of E. D. Starbuck for an instinctive basis of 
religion appears to use instinct in the broad rather than the specific 
sense. In religion as a whole, he argues, there is unreasoned ad- 
aptation, some of which is preadaptation, as if there were a special 
spiritual sense and foresight.4 But that this spiritual nature is a 
generic tendency rather than a specific instinct appears from the 
functions that it performs. Religion, Starbuck says, organizes and 
spiritualizes the special instincts. Hence, “the religious impulse, 
while given a single name, as if it were a single pulse of consciousness, 
is a compound.” It contains fear, love, curiosity, self-regard, the 
play-impulse. “It is the struggle for existence and the will to live 
as these have ripened into an aspiration toward the perfect life.” 
This Starbuck calls instinctive to indicate that it is a racial bent 
rather than an incident of particular experiences.5 

In apparent opposition to this position, Irving King argues that 
religion springs out of ordinary experience, by ordinary mental 
processes, so that a “religious nature”’ is not required as an explana- 
tion of religious phenomena. The exact force of this argument, 


1 New York, 1913. 

2 Article “Instinct,” in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy. 

3A recent example is S. S. Colvin, The Learning Process (New York, 1913), who 
in his list of instincts includes superstition, the love of nature and of solitude, and the 
aesthetic, religious, and moral emotions (pp. 35-37). 

4“ The Instinctive Bases of Religion,’ Psychological Bulletin, February, 1911. 

5 See his six articles on “The Child-Mind and Child-Religion” in the Biblical 
World, July, August, September, November, 1907, February, 1908, and January, 1909. 
The above quotations are from the article of September, 1907, pp. 200 f. 

6“The Question of an Ultimate Religious Element in Human Nature,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, February, 1911. 
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and the exact position of its author are not as clear as might be 

desired. The fact that religion does spring out of everyday experi- 
ence, and that the process of its springing is describable in terms of 

general mental laws might conceivably suggest that human nature 

is fundamentally religious! But perhaps King means merely to 

deny that there is an ultimate religious “element” in human 

nature. If so, the term “element” needs to be defined. To this 

point I shall presently return. 

The basal question here concerns mental structure as distin- 
guished from mental function. Functional psychology, of which 
King and Ames are representatives, takes as its problem not, What 
are the elements of mind and how are they combined ? but, What is 
done, and of what advantage is it? Of course the notion of mental 
structure is used somehow by all psychologists; it is simply inevi- 
table. Even if, adopting the radical empiricism of Dewey and 
Mead, we regard “psychical consciousness”? as merely a phase of a 
universal evolutionary flow, we must still recognize the direction of 
the psychical current. That it has a direction—that the psychical 
variation is a determinate one—is witnessed to by the existence of 
genetic psychology itself. If, as radical empiricism maintains, 
neither sensations nor yet an ego can be retained as “elements,” 
and “‘impulse” must be substituted therefor, still the implication 
of structure follows us. Impulses are toward something. Though 
we do not necessarily know that a given impulse exists until we have 
acted upon it, we do then know it, and the retrospective definition 
of it is, as far as it goes, a definition of structure. It is true that 
the old-fashioned easy explanation of mental processes by referring 
them to “faculties” committed the fault of making a concept the 
cause of particulars included under it. To explain religion by a 
“religious faculty” is as inept as to explain the civil state by a 
“political faculty.” Nevertheless, Aristotle did not utter an 
empty phrase when he declared that “Man is a political animal.” 
This proposition points to a law as distinguished from a mere 
incident of development. It signifies that needs and satisfactions 

* George H. Mead, “‘ What Social Objects Must Psychology Presuppose ?” Journal 


of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, VII, 1910, 174. Cf. his Definition of 
the Psychical (Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 1903). 
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are in this specific way different in the human race from what they 
are in any other animal species. 

Both the change in our ways of approaching the concept 
“human nature,” and the abiding meaning of such terms may be 
illustrated from the moral life of the race. We no longer think of 
conscience or of a moral sense as an innate endowment or as, in any 
way, a present particular possession of all men. The moral varia- 
tions among men are too great for any such theory. Besides, we 
know that the life of each of us began at a conscienceless level; 
that the feeling of right and wrong has been awakened in each of us, 
and formed into a habit, by our individual experience of social 
approval and disapproval; and that our judgment as to what is 
right or wrong is also a reflex of our social environment, although, 
of course, the individual’s own type of feeling and thinking colors 
the whole. But this influence of society upon the individual is only 
one aspect of the facts. Society does stamp its standards upon the 
individual, but society exists nowhere except within the individuals 
upon whom it acts. In last analysis, then, in the moral training 
that forms the individual conscience the race is disciplining itself. It 
is struggling consciously to regulate instinctive action, reflectively 
to prefer some kinds of goods to others. Now, such self-discipline 
characterizes the human race, but it is found in no other animal 
species. Here then is mental structure, human “nature.” 

Before attempting to say how the case stands with man’s 
supposed religious nature, I must offer a few items toward an 
analysis of the most considerable attempt yet made to construe the 
religious history of the race without reference to anything religious 
in the make-up of the human mind. I refer to Irving King’s 
Development of Religion.* ‘That ‘out of which” religion springs is 
for him certain overt actions which have no religious motive. He 
regards ‘the reaction” as the “fundamental psychic unit,’’? and he 
holds that “the psychological concept of stimulus and response”’ is 
‘‘a sufficient basis upon which to explain conscious phenomena.” 
I will not press the question whether here, as in the old faculty- 
psychology, a genus is made the cause of the species included under 


* New York, 1910. 
“Pp. ss. SP. a8, 
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it; but I would insist that conscious phenomena are not explained 
by any concept that includes in itself no reference to the specific 
direction that consciousness takes in its evolution. An actual 
response is never “response in general,” but always a reaction of a 
particular kind. The stimulus, moreover, is never “stimulus in 
general.” When psychology traces our developed reactions back 
to simpler antecedent reactions, it is under as much obligation as 
any other science—chemistry, for example—to seek precise deter- 
minations of the factors involved. To give determinate meaning 
to the formula, “‘stimulus and response,” especially when mental 
life is thought of under the evolutionary concept of “adjustment,” 
one must have some notion of the specific nature or laws of both 
that which becomes adjusted and that to which adjustment is 
made. Our present interest is to think clearly concerning “that 
which becomes adjusted.” Let us call it the respondent, and let 
us say that the direction of the responses defines the nature of the 
respondent. To such definition each instinct contributes an item, 
and not less each of the generic tendencies already mentioned. 
Every persistent type of product, as music, or the family, or 
property, or philosophy contributes something to the determination 
of the respondent. And this remains true even when we think of 
the human mind as human minds having different positions in an 
evolutionary order. For the evolutionary order itself is an order, 
a structural phase of the successive respondents. 

Does King’s theory assume response without a respondent? If 
not, what sort of respondents has hein mind? It appears that the 
responses to which religion is traced are those of a psycho-physical 
organism. This implies organic structure, of course, one aspect of 
which must be mental structure. Unfortunately, however, King 
seems not to feel the need of explaining what kind of organic 
structure he has in mind. The passage in which he comes, as I 
judge, nearest to a definition of the structural concepts that underlie 
his whole theory takes a different direction. “Unquestionably,” 
he says, “instinctive and reflex action is more primitive than con- 
sciousness or consciously directed activity. .... Whether we aré 
able to state with precision all the terms in the relationship between 
overt mechanically controlled action and that which is consciously 
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directed, it is certainly safe to assume that the conscious processes 
are truly of the nature of specializations within the primitive 
reactions, rendering possible the attainment of more complex 
results or ends... .. Consequently, all such mental elements as 
ideas, emotions, and volitions, or whatever else we may choose to 
call them, are products rather than original data, a fact which must 
be borne in mind in all discussions involving them.’* If we take 
this statement in connection with two others, namely, that ‘‘Con- 
sciousness .. . . is an adjusting apparatus for remedying the 
deficiencies of instinct’? and that ‘Evolutionary science proves 
almost conclusively that instincts are not original, elemental 
endowments, but rather products, modes of reaction built up in the 
course of, and hence definitely related to, the process of organic 
development,” we reach, as King’s ultimate explanatory “element” 
something below instinct, even “mechanically controlled action.” 
I am far, however, from supposing that he really regards our mental 
life as simply a phase or differentiation of a bodily mechanism; 
rather, I should say, he is so absorbed in tracing developed functions 
to their more and more remote antecedent functions that he misses 
altogether the problem of structure.‘ 

The same absorbing interest in the functional or response 
aspects of religion accounts, no doubt, for a parallel unsteadiness in 
E. S. Ames’s treatment of “the respondent.”’> Inasmuch as I have 
elsewhere shown that though he makes adjustment a fundamental 
conception, he leaves in obscurity his notion of that which needs 
and secures adjustment,® I shall here refrain from discussing his 
general standpoint, and go at once to his treatment of the religion 
of childhood. He asserts: (1) that up to two and a half or three 
years human beings are non-religious, non-moral, and non-personal;? 


tP. 39. *P. 26. 3Pp. 25 f. ’ 

4It seems to me that he misses it also in his article, ‘Some Problems in the 
Science of Religion” (Harvard Theological Review, IV, 1911, 104-18). Describing the 
structure of mental reactions is not the same as telling “where the psychical comes 
from” (see pp. 111 and 112). 

5 The Psychology of Religious Experience (Boston, 1910). 

6 “ Religion from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology,” American Journal of 
Theology, XV, 1911, 301-8. 
7Op. cit., 198, 209. 
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(2) that it is impossible for a child under the age of nine to pass in 
any considerable degree beyond the non-religious and non-moral 
attitude;' (3) that the child has no “religious nature” ;? (4) that 
“‘The social feeling of adolescence is original, inner, and urgent,’ 
and that in adolescence “‘ Religion arises naturally, being an inherent 
and intimate phase of the social consciousness.”* ‘For the indi- 
vidual, religion originates in youth.” 

If all this be true, man has a religious nature, original, inner, and 
urgent, which clearly makes its appearance with adolescence. It is 
denied of young children because of their supposed lack of capacity 
for social response.® If, now, we should discover that childhood is 
not set off from adolescence by any such social incompetence, it 
would follow that children also, in their measure, are religious by 
original nature. I shall presently endeavor to show that there is 
continuity of social growth between childhood and adolescence, and 
that this fact is of the greatest significance for religion. 

The ground is now cleared for a definite answer to our main 
question: Do children have a really vital experience of faith in 
God, or are their religious expressions merely incidental, imitative 
accommodations to social conventions? A vital faith is possible 
if any one of the following questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive: (x) Is there a special religious instinct which functions in 
childhood? (2) Is there any other instinct, functioning in child- 
hood, a particular application of which constitutes a religious 
reaction? (3) Can the motivation of religion as a whole be traced 
to any one or more of the generic tendencies of human nature, and 
if so, do these tendencies function as early as childhood? To the 
first of these questions a negative answer must doubtless be given; 
to the second, a qualified affirmative; to the third, an unqualified 
affirmative. 

One psychologist of our day, H. R. Marshall,” has maintained 


tP. 209. 3P. 222. 
2P. 209. 4P. 240. 
SP. 214. 


6 Ames’s over-caution not to seem to attribute a religious “instinct” to primitive 
men suggests the possibility that I have taken too literally his statements concerning 
adolescence. See pp. 49, 50. 

7 Instinct and Reason (New York, 1898). 
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that there is a particular muscular reaction, or group of reactions, 
that is characteristic of religion, such as the retractation of bowing 
and closing the eyes in prayer, and the larger retractations of 
asceticism. These he regards as the expression of a special religious 
instinct which has the function of repressing the individual in the 
interest of the group. Suggestive as this special-instinct theory is, 
it has failed to convince other psychologists. The religious reaction 
is too rich and various, too commonly joyous, to be held in these 
narrow bounds of self-repressive expression. Least of all do we 
find in the spontaneity of childhood anything approaching 
Marshall’s description. 

The outlook is different when we ask whether religion builds 
itself forth in any peculiar way within one or more of the instincts 
that do appear in childhood. The history of religion, psychologi- 
cally analyzed, shows clearly the presence in the religious life of all 
sorts of desire, and so of all sorts of instinct. Fear, pugnacity, the 
widely ramifying food instincts, the social instincts, all these and 
still others play their part. But peculiarly intimate to religion 
generally, and especially to religion in its most highly developed 
forms, are the instinctive forces that make for social integration. 
So great differences in this respect exist between different religions 
and different levels of religion, however, that caution is advisable 
in the presence of the current tendency to identify religion univer- 
sally with the social consciousness or with any phase of it. The 
most that seems to be proved is that religion is an affair of groups 
—tribes, nations, churches. Again and again, however, the worship 
of a group represents what is least social in its life—the worship of 
Kali, for instance. We must discriminate, therefore, between the 
social organization of religion and the social ends of religion. In 
prophetic Judaism and in Christianity social ends secure a unique 
development; they become, indeed, a ground of self-criticism of the 
religious group itself, whether nation or church. 

The social instincts are therefore fundamental to religion 
universally, but peculiarly and supremely so to the religious 
structure of our occidental life. The question whether young 
children are capable of a truly religious experience becomes with us 
almost identical with the question, What are their capacities of 
social appreciation and response ? 
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To what extent, then, do the social instincts function before 
adolescence? No one doubts that mere gregariousness (pleasure 
in the presence of other members of the species) and response to 
approval and disapproval appear very early, along with various less 
constructive social impulses, such as jealousy, and mastering others 
or submitting to them. But more significant than them all is 
another spontaneous tendency that makes its appearance in 
infancy, namely, the parental instinct. It is an entire mistake to 
suppose that instincts like the parental and the sexual begin to 
function only when capacity for parenthood has arrived. They 
appear longin advance. The attitudes of small children, both boys 
and girls, toward dolls, animal pets, smaller children, and various 
toys, are truly parental. Thorndike calls this “motherly be- 
havior,’* but he points out that men and boys share the impulse 
more largely than traditional opinion admits.? Its instinctive 
character is proved by: (1) its universality; (2) the possibility of 
identifying its primary objects as a class, namely, smaller things 
thought of as living, and especially those that are helpless, lonely, 
or suffering; (3) specific motor discharges, such as patting, stroking, 
laying the cheek against, taking into one’s arms, and providing 
food (real or imaginary) and other objects to meet particular needs; 
(4) a surprising confirmation of this theory that has been brought 
to my attention by one of my students. The evidence consists of 
photographs of two half-grown bluebirds, one of which is in the act 
of feeding a worm to the other. One of the pictures shows the two 
facing each other, one with the worm, the other with open mouth; 
another picture shows the bill of the first bird well down the throat 
of the other.’ 

This instinct has a far wider function than to prepare the 

1E. L. Thorndike, The Original Nature of Man (New York, 1913), chap. vii. 
This is the most thoroughgoing analysis yet made of man’s unlearned tendencies. 

2 Thus, small boys fondle toy horses, pray for them, take them to bed, etc. 


3 Conceivably this act is imitative of the mother bird. But imitation does not 
exclude instinct. Rather, the object imitated may serve as a stimulus for an instinct. 
In the present case we have to account for the inhibition of an instinct act already 
become habitual (swallowing whenever a worm is in the mouth), and the performance 
of an entirely new, unlearned act. The whole is parallel to the act of a mother bird 
when she first feeds her offspring. There is instinct in both cases, and it is the parental 
instinct. 
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individual for parenthood. No instinct, indeed, is limited to the 
objects with which it has the nearest physiological connection. 
For example, the infantile way of seizing things and placing them 
in the mouth shows us the food instinct in operation, but the seizing 
goes beyond physiological appetite and becomes an assertion of 
property rights. Just so the instinctive parental attitude underlies 
much, perhaps all, of what is finest in social adjustments throughout 
life." Just as imagination makes a boy’s toy horse an object of 
parental solicitude, so also it extends the range of this solicitude 
upward to older persons. This, I believe, is the origin of filial 
affection. Small children pat and stroke a parent’s face or hand, 
and when is a little one so happy as when he can play parent to the 
whole family? A boy of about four years, when his mother was 
nursing him through the croup, said, “‘Tell me just what you do for 
me, mother, so that when I have little boys and girls with the 
croup, I will know what to do for them.”’ About six weeks later, 
when his mother had a headache, he assumed the attitude of 
physician and parent to her just as he had done to his own pro- 
spective children. Nothing seems to evoke filial affection so surely 
as being permitted to help father and mother in their household 
duties. Doing things for a child does not touch his heart half as 
much as permitting him to help you!” 

We are now ready to see how even little children can make a 
vital response to the Christian idea of God. When God is presented 
as Father, it is, in my opinion, the parental instinct that chiefly 
responds. We love God by getting his point of view. In order to 
teach four-year-olds to trust the Heavenly Father, the Sunday- 
school teacher of today is likely to use as material, among other 
things, the care of father and mother bird for their offspring. How 
does such material lead toward the desired result ? Does the child- 
mind construe Divine Fatherhood analytically by means of an 


t Unquestionably conjugal tenderness has this as one factor. The term “baby” 
as it is used in rag-time love songs is in point here. More representative is Hamlet’s 


description of his father: 
“So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly.” 


2 Cf. Patterson DuBois, Beckonings from Little Hands (1900). 
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analogy with bird parenthood? Or does an induction from cases 
of parental care lead the heart up to Universal Fatherhood? Far 
different from either of these is the emotional logic of a four-year- 
old. Central to the process of his mind is the fact that he himself 
instinctively assumes a parental attitude toward the helpless 
birdlings that have been brought to his attention. This helps him, 
by direct sympathy more than by analysis, to enter into the divine 
purposes. Without illegitimate stretching of terms, we may say 
that he “learns by doing”—he learns to love the Father by nas- 
cently performing fatherly functions. 

But it will be asked whether there is not a filial instinct corre- 
sponding to the parental. Apparently there is no such second 
element. “Original nature,’ says Thorndike, “careless of equity, 
provides no filial instinct of return devotion.’* Is it certain, how- 
ever, that the lack of a second instinct spells inequity? Certainly 
the way that family honor, ‘“‘standing up” for every member of the 
family, and especially resentment of every slur upon the mother 
show themselves even on the lower levels of moral culture suggests 
the presence of an instinctive requital of parental tenderness. It is 
not the naturalness but the unnaturalness of King Lear’s daughters 
that strikes us in their conduct. How was it possible for them not 
to feel a motherly regard for their aged father ? 

What, then, of fraternal affection? Does it grow out of a 
special instinct, and does the love of my neighbor arise through an 
extension thereof beyond the family? Again it must be said that 
no second instinct seems to be provided; but only an ability, 
through parental instinct, to love all members of the family. One 
easily sees how this can be the case whenever a child shows tender 
sympathy with a younger brother or sister, or with any member of 
the family, regardless of age, who is suffering. But tender regard 
for an equal or for one older, stronger, and not suffering is less easy 
to construe. A. F. Shand’s analysis of gratitude? as involving some 
realization of what the kindness of a benefactor has cost him, 
together with desire to requite this cost—this advances us one step 
toward the solution of our problem. We take a second step when, 
1 Op. cit., p. 85. 

2 Chap. xvi of G. F. Stout’s Groundwork of Psychology (New York, 1903). 
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with McDougall,? we note that this tender element in gratitude 
originates in the parental instinct, which is also the source of moral 
indignation. A final step, which no writer appears to have taken, 
consists in recognizing the parental instinct im children as the source 
of their gratitude, filial affection, and social communion. Our 
ability to love, which implies taking the interests of another as our 
own, is altogether bound up with the primal instinct on which 
depends the stability of the family.” 

Whatever be the case with other religions, then, the Christian 
religion, the religion of Divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
is the ideal flowering of a particular instinct that functions from 
_ infancy onward. In this sense the child is naturally Christian. 
To the Christian idea of the All-Father the response is positive, free, 
vital. Children love and trust him; they struggle to obey him; 
they desire to help him in his work; they are grateful for his gifts. 
This is Christian experience.’ 

Other instincts, of course, have a part. Fears drive the child to 
sheltering arms. Curiosity blends with the rest. G. E. Dawson 
infers from children’s questions that the “‘instinct for causality” is 
a principal factor in child-religion,4 and Earl Barnes looks upon the 
insistent who’s and why’s of the young mind as signs of a theological 
interest.’ This interpretation seems, however, to be made under 
the influence of the outworn dogmatism that confuses religion with 
doctrine or philosophy. Whenever the causal interest is central in 

1 Op. cit., pp. 66-81. 


2 A corollary for Christian education is that the parental instinct as such should 
be cultivated. It is worthy of inquiry whether the separation of spiritual nurture 
from the culture of the primary family sentiments has not already resulted in loss in 
both directions. 

3 What facts of child-life did Jesus have in mind when he said that one must 
receive the Kingdom as a little child? Matthew’s explanation, humility, is obviously 
a commentary on Jesus’ words, and it is exceedingly doubtful. See Baumgarten et al. 
in Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1, 168 f. Doubtless Jesus would contrast the 
simplicity and ingenuousness of children with the calculating formalism of the 
Pharisees. But does this go to the bottom of his thought? May he not have been 
impressed also by the high claims that children make upon life, even the confident, 
unabashed way in which they extend family feelings toward all the objects of their 
experience ? 


4 The Child and His Religion (Chicago, 1909), p. 38. 
5 Studies in Education, II, 1902, 287. 
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the child-mind, the appropriate category is science rather than 
religion. This is the parent’s opportunity to start the young 
intellect upon a correctly scientific analysis of the world. Religion 
gains nothing, but loses much, through the well-intentioned answer, 
“God did it,” to questions that we adults answer to ourselves in 
terms of science." 

It has been said that children must first think of nature after the 
fashion of mythology. Dawson even makes animism an instinct of 
childhood.? If this be so, the precept, ‘‘ Never teach as true any- 
thing that must afterward be un-learned,” is unwise, perhaps 
impossible of application. But I find no adequate evidence that 
small children are incapable of employing the causal category in the 
same manner as adults. Least of all do the facts indicate that there 
is a definite stage of spontaneous animistic belief in Tylor’s sense of 
animism. Rather, we find a continuous mental movement from 
indefinite toward definite ideas, and from emotional thinking 
toward abstraction and objectivity. Not, then, from experience 
of nature, mythologically conceived, but from the experience of a 
present social reality in the family, should we expect the Christian 
idea of God to grow. 

The view of the child’s social nature that I have now sketched 
is different from the one most in vogue at the present moment. In 
the early manifestation of one of our strongest and finest social 
instincts, I find a basis for continuous social growth. But we are 
told that childhood is essentially egoistic, and that genuine unselfish- 
ness must wait for adolescence. This theory of moral discontinuity 
finds its support chiefly in the turn given by G. Stanley Hall and 
his pupils to the notion, long held, that the development of the 

* To Professor Dawson’s precious collection of children’s questions, I should like 
to add this one from a boy of about five: “ Mother, who was my mama before you 
were?” Lack of space prevents me from discussing the incautious use of the term 
‘instinct ”’ in Dawson’s book, as “instinct for causality”’ and “‘instinct of immortality.” 
The naturalness of child-religion, moreover, seems to mean for him that religion is 
preformed, even to specific beliefs, whereas the growth of mind is not primarily from 
one set of definite ideas to another but from the indefinite toward the definite. On 
this point, see Irving King, The Psychology of Child Development (Chicago, 1903), 
p. 243. An analysis of Dawson’s cases will show that, though the children in question 


received little or no formal religious instruction, they were nevertheless under the 
influence of the religious ideas of their elders. 


2 0p. cit., pp. 32 ff. 
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individual parallels the evolution of the race. That some kind of 
parallel exists probably no one would question. Both the race and 
the individual show a movement from relatively unorganized 
mental life toward organized mental control; from immediate ends 
toward remote ones; from external authority toward internal 
authority; from the immediate data of sense toward thought 
systems. To this the new recapitulation theory adds the following 
doctrines: (a) That the natural development of the individual 
mind shows a succession of definite forms corresponding in motive, 
in content, and in date of emergence, to definite stages of racial 
evolution; (6) That this succession in the individual is pre- 
determined by a set of successively ripening instincts, or instinct- 
like tendencies; and (c) That the proper mental and moral food for 
each period is to be gathered from the level of the instinct then in 
action, and not from later and higher levels of culture. The 
popular interpretation of all this, and sometimes the literary 
interpretation, is that children, or at least boys, are different from 
adults in the same way that savagery or barbarism is different from 
civilization. Any boy who is not a social nuisance is in danger 
today of incurring the suspicion that he lacks boy spirit! 

It is high time to ask whether domesticated boys are so unboy- 
like after all. At the risk of doing scant justice to a large subject, 
the present condition of knowledge, as distinguished from popular 
opinion concerning this matter, may be summarized as follows: 
(1) The doctrine of embryological recapitulation, which is the ac- 
knowledged background for that of mental recapitulation, cannot 
be assumed to be established.‘ (2) With reference to the brain in 
particular it does not hold. ‘‘Man’s brain in general follows in its 
growth a course enormously unlike that by which it developed in 
the race.” (3) Where comparison between the two mental series, 
racial and individual, can safely be made, ‘‘what little is known is 
rather decidedly against any close parallelism of the two.’ (4) 
The sex instinct, which is the supreme case of a delayed instinct 

“The view . . . . that embryonic development is essentially a recapitulation of 
ancestral history must be given up” (article “Embryology,” by Adam Sedgwick, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., IX, 323). 

2 Thorndike, op. cit., p. 255. 3 Ibid., p. 256. 
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that affects the whole mental and moral life, ripens late in the 
individual but early in the race. (5) Further—and this bears with 
peculiar weight against those who have founded upon this instinct 
a saltatory theory of development—the sexual instinct functions — 
mentally long before it functions physiologically. It is prominent 
before puberty; it is in evidence in early childhood. 

If anyone should claim that, even though the theory of recapitu- 
lation be a dubious one, common observation of boys shows that 
they are different from men in the way already alleged, then the 
following considerations would be in order: (1) On the one hand, 
the arrival of adolescence shows of itself no power to produce 
unselfishness in one who has already formed selfish habits. 
Whether the social nature shall blossom out depends upon general 
laws of growth, such as habit, imitation, and social stimulation. 
(2) On the other hand, boys who from infancy have abundance of 
intimate fellowship with socially minded adults show capacity for 
social motives that goes directly against the theory. (3) The 
“typical” boy of recent writings on ‘‘the boy problem ”’ is a socially 
neglected boy. He is the boy on the street; or the boy in a boys’ 
school, away from the normal relations of the family; or the boy 
who goes to extremes because he has been misunderstood and 
mishandled. He may live in a good house, have plenty of things, 
and come of refined parents, and yet be socially neglected, that is, 
lack sufficient association with his elders to call out and exercise a 
boy’s social capacities. Very likely the number of such boys is 
growing because of the changes that modern conditions are working 
in the home. In any case, the segregation of boys from adults, 
with its denial of a fellowship of ends, must have a stunting effect 
upon the social nature. (4) The theory of moral discontinuity 
derives its supposed evidence almost exclusively from boy life, 
scarcely at all from girl life. Why? In part, I have no doubt, 
because girls, being kept in closer contact with adult life in the home, 
and having more opportunity to do for others, develop earlier the 
social capacities that are common to both boys and girls. 

Out of these social capacities, which rest ultimately upon 
instinct, springs the child’s faith in God, a faith that may grow to 
maturity without any reversal of its instinctive motivation. But 
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this is only the beginning of the story. The human way of satisfy- 
ing wants is peculiar. In other animal species an instinct comes to 
rest when adjustment has been made to the immediate physiological 
situation. Animal hunger, for example, can be completely satiated 
with appropriate food; but the corresponding human instinct 
grows into desire for possessions—desire that has no known limit. 
Just so, curiosity, the instinctive desire to explore things with eye, 
hand, nose, expands into science and philosophy. The social 
tenderness that originates as parental instinct, in turn radiates its 
warmth into all human intercourse, and then yearns for a similar 
social relation with divinity. Human instinctive actions, broadly 
considered, then, are not merely instinctive; there is an inner push 
that leads many of them to burst their shell. To be sure, there is 
continuity between the lowest and the highest achievements of 
humanity, but human life becomes as different from ‘mere” 
instinct as a singing bird is different from the songless egg whence 
it has its birth. This self-transcendence, which involves an im- 
manent critique of our satisfactions, is elemental. It is no mere 
consolidation of instinct acts by repetition and habit, nor is it a 
mere complex of elementary instincts. We are dealing here with 
nothing less than an evolution of instinctive desire into self- 
conscious desire. We become persons by thus turning upon our 
desires,* and society in the strict sense of the term is possible to 
persons only. 

Any adequate account of the generic tendencies of human 
nature will include this spontaneous movement which transforms 
merely instinctive satisfactions into personally and socially realized 
values. Here is where religion has its home in universal human 
nature. Religion originates in this human (personal-social) way 
of dealing with satisfactions. It is not limited to any one kind or 
to several kinds, of satisfaction; its values may be anything what- 
ever upon which the heart fixes with intense longing. Nor does reli- 
gion consist in any single method of realizing these values, but often 
in re-creating the values themselves. Religion is the keenest critic 
of the values upon which religion itself sets our heart; religion is the 


t Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, “The Desires of the Self-conscious,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, IV (1907), 29-39. 
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sternest judge of the methods of religion. Here is something more 
inclusive than any mystical eye of the soul; something wider awake 
than any subconscious endowment; something more warm than 
mere insight. Here we have, not without arrests to be sure, the 
process, both racial and individual, of the creation of a personal- 
social world.t Faith in God, at whatever level we take it, is the 
construing of experience as response, and what is this but the effort 
to live humanly, that is, to realize ourselves as persons and as 
society? Faith in God, then, has its roots, just as our own per- 
sonality has, in instinct, but particularly in the instinctive reactions 
that lead most directly to the organization of social self- 
consciousness.” 

How this elemental thrust, which requires us to be persons in a 
personal world, manifests itself in the different religions and in the 
no-religions; how it suffers arrest in persons and in groups; what 
obstacles it meets and how it overcomes them—all this, for the 
moment, is of secondary importance. What is vital to our present 
purpose is to see that this element of human nature is operative in 
children from the start. It is not a postponed instinct but an 
omnipresent movement of the mind—a movement toward self- 
assertion and yet toward social self-integration; a movement 
toward instinctive satisfactions, and yet toward a self-conscious 
organization and transformation of them; toward objective 
analysis, yet toward a synthesis of experience in terms of meaning. 
Children’s hearts turn toward the ideal world as naturally as 

1 E. Murisier in his Les maladies du sentiment religieux (Paris, 1901) arrives by 
analysis of religiously unstable minds at the conclusion that perhaps religion has 
furnished the central idea, the focus of attention, for the organization of personal life. 
At greater length M. Delacroix (Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme, Paris, 
1908) shows how typical mystics have attained to mental steadiness, unity, and 
practical power precisely through their mystical experiences. Exceedingly suggestive, 
whether proved or not, is E. Durkheim’s theory (Les formes élémentaires de la vie 
religieuse, Paris, 1912, pp. 343-90) that the idea of soul does not dawn upon early man 


primarily through experiences like dreams, but through the individual’s consciousness 
that he participates in Mana. 

2 Within the limits of this article one cannot, of course, adduce the grounds for 
this theory, nor even give a full exposition of it. In the near future I hope to express 
myself upon it more fully. In the meantime I shall be satisfied if I can make clear 
that the problem of “the religious nature” is a real one, and that its /ocus is the point 
here indicated. 
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toward the satisfactions of mere instinct. If the child-mind sees 
little difference between God and a fairy, the inference is not that 
the God-idea is missed altogether, but that the fairy-idea has for 
children a religious tinge. The anthropomorphism of childish 
thought has in it something universal. It is a first, crude human- 
izing of experience. Subsequently, as analytical thought grows, 
parts of one’s world become dehumanized, subsocial, without 
obvious meaning. This process of analysis and abstraction brings 
gains of its own, but when it seems to command that we submit to 
an unhuman natural order, the human spirit is stung to a reasser- 
tion of the personal-social self. ‘There must be,” says this spirit, 
‘‘something deeper in the world than that, something that cares for 
values as they appear from the human point of view.” To cling to 
this imperative of the heart, and to order one’s life according to it 
is to reinstate the principle that underlies childish anthropomor- 
phisms. Therefore the naive faith of a child is continuous with 
that of adults." 

It follows that the first paragraphs of this article give only a 
partial answer to the question of whence children get their ideas of 
God, and why children believe in him. Suggestion, imitation, and 
desultory association are certainly here. But to think of the child- 
mind as an empty receptacle, indifferent to what adults pour into 
it, is to misconceive the whole situation. Rather both the child 
and the adult who teaches him about God are working at a problem 
that is real for both, and the faith that they have in common, 
though on different levels, expresses fundamental traits of their 
common human nature. 

«If this were an inquiry into the logic of religion, I should raise the question 
whether even the scientific mind really eliminates anthropomorphism, and if so what 


sort of objects science has left. My present point is merely that children’s faith is of 
the same kind as that of adults, and springs from the same impulsions. 
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A subject such as this submitted by the editors of the American 
Journal of Theology involves by its very nature the greatest diffi- 
culties, for, of all the problems of reflection, the most difficult is 
to comprehend aright, and to pass judgment on, the present. We 
must waive for the present the fact that a scientific judgment in 
this matter cannot exist, and only bear in mind, that, because of 
the impossibility of taking a bird’s-eye view of the present religious 
situation, a one-sided exposition, which will inevitably bear the 
stamp of the author’s prejudices and peculiarities, will of necessity 
be the result. No theologian can write concerning the present 
without considering himself as a part of that present, and without 
permitting his own participation in the movements to influence 
him. 

Because of this it is imperative that problems of the contempo- 
rary situation must be repeatedly re-examined. It is the privilege 
and the duty of the theologian from time to time to survey the 
ways in which the religious spirit is developing, to ascertain what 
new directions it is taking, to determine which ideas are active 
and which are not, and to ascertain at what point the theologian 
himself can most profitably and clearly relate the forces of his own 
thinking to the situation. Of supreme importance is it that he shall 
choose the proper period for such a survey, and that he shall trace 
the lines of thought with great care in order to determine whether 
they are discontinued, or whether they lead out into the future. 
Even our age with its rapid movements of life should not take it 
for granted that religious ideas change every year; the slight 
oscillations of faith, whose significance for the present we are too 
apt to overestimate, combine to make genuine progress only after 
decades. 
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The period taken for our brief survey of the liberal theology of 
Germany is prescribed for us by current theological controversies 
rather than by the process of historical development. At the 
present time orthodoxy in Germany, inspired by its doubtful good 
fortune in the application of compulsory discipline in ecclesiastical 
politics, jubilantly proclaims the impending dissolution of liberal 
theology. “The pessimism of ebbing vitality” is said to show 
itself in progressive theology and to indicate that the end is near." 
The childlike naiveté which in orthodox circles assumes the success 
of compulsory discipline to be a triumph of the spirit is so ridiculous 
that serious-minded men have long since ceased to make any reply 
to such assertions. In rebuttal the critical theology can point to 
the theological encyclopedia, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
the final volume of which has just appeared? The fact that so 
monumental a work has been brought to completion by a group of 
scientific German theologians and that this work is being more and 
more used and approved by the reading world in Germany furnishes 
abundant proof that the liberal theology is still in the ascendant. 

It is indeed true that the circumstances of development in 
liberal theology have altered in so far as the generally prevalent 
greater tendency toward a practical emphasis has been gaining in 
German religious circles. This condition of affairs is of great 
advantage to the church; it has already increased to more than 
three thousand the number of theological students? which at one 
time had declined to nearly two thousand. But unfortunately 
this increase in numbers brings a stronger emphasis on ecclesiastical 
advance and on professional interests rather than a higher standard 
of scientific achievements. The emphasis on what is practical 
and the desire for security in one’s position everywhere bring 
dangers to science. 

Now in this desire for practical activity there is a very important 

Cf. an anonymous article concerning Troeltsch in Allgemeine Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung, August 22, 1913, and one by Dunkmann in Konservative Monatshefte, 
July and August, 1913. 

2 Tiibingen: Siebeck, 5 Biinde, 1909-1913. 


3 We had in the winter term, 1913-14, 3,903 students of Protestant theology in 
Germany. 
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fundamental element of religious life which ought never to be over- 
looked. It is only when practical activity leads to political com- 
promise and compulsion, substituting utilitarian motives for free 
conviction, that it is vicious and dangerous. A church which is 
controlled by one party must constantly be on its guard lest it 
unintentionally cultivate such bad feelings. That totally different 
kind of practical enthusiasm, however, which seeks genuinely to 
serve men, which attempts to maintain and to increase the emo- 
tional powers of religion, and which resolves to revive in all their 
former strength the historical values of faith—such a practical 
enthusiasm is necessary and indispensable. As a matter of fact, 
it has never been lacking in the liberal theology. 

The position of the liberal theology is historically determined 
by the opposition between scientific investigation and ecclesiastical 
needs. Ever since Schleiermacher this opposition has been clearly 
recognized in theology; even orthodoxy has been compelled to 
take account of both sides; otherwise how could it have developed 
the modern conservative theology? Indeed, in all theological 
circles it is today recognized that a union of scientific method and 
of practical purpose is essential for theology. The emphasis, 
however, is very differently placed by different men; and programs 
which read very much alike may mean very different things. 
There should be especially noted the difficulty that as a matter of 
fact a theology holding to the old forms of faith is unable even with 
the best of intentions to see clearly the profound seriousness of 
scientific endeavor, while on the other side science, when working 
with religious material, is often unable to furnish a real under- 
standing of the innermost nature of its object of investigation. 
These two defects are easily comprehensible; and they would be 
much more readily corrected if fanaticism and the desire for domi- 
nation did not stand in the way of clear vision and fair dealing. 

From the very first, the task of liberal theology has been one 
of mediation; consequently it will seek to bring into closer relations 
theory and practice, science and religion, in as pure a form as 
possible. In contrast to this policy, orthodoxy has engaged in 
politics. It at first excluded science from the religious realm; then, 
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finding this position untenable, constructed a science acceptable 
to itself on religious foundations, making use of either Catholic- 
rational or of pietistic-other-worldly principles. Here the pre- 
suppositions revert to the type of thought previous to Kant and 
to the Aufklarung, and previous also to Schleiermacher and his con- 
ception of the nature of religion, even though in form and language, 
and particularly in references to the literature, the procedure may 
appear to be very modern. It is unfortunate that so much strength 
should here be expended in a false opposition to liberal theology, 
when co-operative work on the part of conservatives in dealing 
with the religious and theological presuppositions dominating the 
progress of the nineteenth-century theology would mean great 
enrichment and progress for liberal theology and thus for the 
entire religious situation. In spite of the fact that from a scientific 
point of view both theological parties are constantly coming closer 
together, they seem doomed to mutual misunderstanding in that 
neither party reads the contributions of the other, but both engage 
in criticism on the basis of hearsay, allowing the actual principles 
at stake to disappear beneath sharp personal animosity. Passion 
is the curse of all religion. Since for years the liberal theology has 
been the object of unjust and offensive attacks on the part of the 
right wing, it has therefore retired from its attitude of calmness and 
quiet.‘ From this attitude of personal aggressiveness on the part 
of liberal theology, however, we may immediately conclude that 
it is scarcely yet time to dig its grave. We may rather characterize 
it in the words of Wilhelm von Humboldt, “Let one undertake what 
is right and give to it all one’s strength, the reward is always 
immeasurable, whether fate shall crown one’s effort with success 
or not.” The consciousness of being in the right is evident in 
liberal theology from the suggestive answers which it attempts to 
give to the two most pressing questions of our day, viz.: What is 
religion ? and What is Christianity ? 

1. It is an immediate evidence of the correctness of the pro- 
cedure of critical theology that it has given no single or final answer 
to the first question. Recent science has rendered to religion a 


t We need only call attention to the more passionate Faille (cases of ecclesiastical 
discipline), especially the cases of Jatho and Traub. 
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valuable service in showing how intimately religion is interwoven 
with all of the expressions of human culture. If ever radical 
scientific conclusions proceeded to depict religion as a spiritual 
phenomenon of secondary importance, or indeed to dispense with 
it as superfluous, this stage of criticism has quickly become obsolete. 
Indeed even natural science has yielded to the speculative impulse 
and has established a monistic religion. 

Since Schleiermacher, religion has appeared as a thoroughly 
unique phenomenon of the soul and yet as interwoven with all 
other activities of the soul; consequently the task of science has 
been to set forth this relationship between religion and the life of 
culture. The difficulty of accomplishing this many-sided task 
inevitably gave rise to a division of the field of labor. Investi- 
gators gave more or less exclusive attention to the historical, or to 
the psychological, or to the epistemological, or to the ethical aspects 
of religion. Thus arose the various systematic efforts in the 
theology of the nineteenth century which paved the way for an 
all-inclusive understanding of religion within the realm of culture. 

If we restrict ourselves here to the immediate present, we may 
first call attention to three attempts at a systematic solution of the 
problem, “religion and knowledge.” None of these attempts has 
yet proved itself to be entirely satisfactory; still, taken together, 
they prove the correctness of the direction in which they are moving. 
I refer to the attempts of Troeltsch, Otto, and Wobbermin, who 
seek to set religion in positive relation to science. 

Since Troeltsch recently set forth his point of view in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Dogmatics of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,’ 
I need to say only a few words concerning his fundamental ideas 
as to the relation between science and religion. Religion in its 
relation to science seems to be interwoven with both psychology 
and history. It is impossible to demonstrate an exceptional his- 
torical position for religion. It is.rather true that in history religion 
appears as relative, allied with other phenomena of culture. The 
scientific classification of religion cannot be reached through his- 
tory but only through philosophy. The rational, epistemological 
investigation of religion which Troeltsch undertakes inevitably 

t American Journal of Theology, January, 1913, pp. I-11. 
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brings us back to the psychology of religion. Psychology, however, 
furnishes merely the empirical material out of whose irrational 
content the process of knowledge rationalizes religion. Moreover, 
this rational process of religious knowledge must base itself on the 
religious a priori, which is the epistemological presupposition of 
religion, in analogy to the logical, ethical, and aesthetic a priori 
elements in other realms. For this reason the religious a priori is 
brought into peculiarly close relationship with the ethical a priori 
since the same principles of validity are binding for both. On the 
psychology and epistemology of religion is built the historical- 
philosophical interpretation of religion which the rational unfolding 
of religion must discover in history. It is here that the relatively 
highest content of historical Christianity comes to light. Finally, 
the metaphysics of religion must undertake the philosophical, 
speculative treatment of the idea of God. In harmony with ideal- 
ism, the originality of religion is here set forth in disclosing the new 
beginnings and new realities of the life of the spirit. This relating 
of the religious conception of God and the scientific world view 
receives in dogmatics a personal-practical coloring. According 
to this conception of the philosophy of religion, one is not concerned 
with proofs of religion but simply with its rational classification 
among the activities of the human spirit. The affirmation of 
religion is always a consequence of faith, not of knowledge; never- 
theless the effort of man in the direction of knowledge has to care 
for the rational character of faith.’ 

The same desire for a rational comprehension of religion is seen 
in Otto’s attempt to connect his philosophy of religion with the 
epistemological principles of the philosopher Fries.2 Otto also 
defines the religious problem on the basis of Kant and Schleier- 
macher. He wishes to determine and to establish the unique 
character of religion; but he desires to do this by rational means. 
This necessity for a rational foundation leads him to revive the 
theory of an immediate knowledge with which Fries attempted to 
construct his philosophical system. Fries erected upon the psy- 

t See my article on Troeltsch in the theological lexicon Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart, V, 1360 ff; references to literature will be found there. 

2 Kantisch-Fries’sche Religions philosophic, Tiibingen, 1909. 
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chological theory of immediate knowledge a graduated epistemo- 
logical series rich in spiritual content, but rationally difficult to 
conceive. He crowned this series with the three functions: knowl- 
edge, faith, and intuition (Wissen, Glauben, Ahndung). All the 
intellectual activities of man share in these, and religion particularly 
is determined by all three. By seizing this almost forgotten doc- 
trine and attempting to make Fries’s theory of emotion render 
service to religion again, Otto involved the concept of religion in 
all the terminological difficulties and in the epistemological sche- 
matism of the philosophy of Fries. Thus he failed to assign suffi- 
cient independence to the religious aspect of life. Thus, although 
Otto’s attempt is quite in harmony with modern metaphysical 
movements in theology, his attachment to an unquestionably sug- 
gestive but formally antiquated and obscure epistemology was 
unfortunate.t The further development of his ideas in the realm 
of the history of religion, which Otto is now undertaking, may give 


‘to his one-sided psychological-rational principles the needed breadth 


and may adapt them to the speculative needs of the present.” 

In opposition to Otto, Wobbermin, in working out his concep- 
tion of the basis of religion, has attached himself to the modern 
position of William James. In the first volume of his work on 
systematic theology, entitled Die religionspsychologische Methode 
in Religionswissenschaft und Theologie,s he attempts to unite the 
pure psychological approach of Schleiermacher and the empirical 
approach of James, in order thus to attain a genuinely rational 
definition of religion. The truth-interest of religion like the truth- 
interest of knowledge in general becomes the link between science 
and religion, and under the impulse of this interest both the need 
of exact knowledge and the emotional longing to be certain of one’s 
salvation can find satisfaction. 

All three of these theological essays bear the marks of incom- 
pleteness. They are sketches which need further elaboration and 

t See my articles “Wider den Neofriesianismus in der Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1911 and 1912; also “Das religiése Apriori bei Troeltsch und 
Otto,” Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Bd. 139 (1911), p. 193. 

2 See his address “‘Ist eine Universalreligion méglich ?” given at the World Con- 
gress of Liberal Religion in Paris, 1913, Christliche Welt, No. 52, 1913, pp. 1237 ff. 

3 Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. 
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criticism, but they are for that very reason full of promise. By 
contrast, philosophy appears to be too hasty in its discussion of the 
religious problem and to underestimate its real value and depth. 
The stimulus which Eucken’s theology gave to theology too quickly 
shifts to the suggestion that philosophy itself is in a position to 
solve religious problems.’ And the pupils of Eucken have hastily 
advanced to claim the religious realm for themselves and for their 
bold emphatic assertions. This circumstance gives to current 
liberal theology the feeling that too close an alliance with philosophy 
has inevitably been harmful. The philosophers constantly incline 
to the settled conviction that they are masters of all problems, and 
that theology must await from them suggestions for the solution 
of its problems. This, however, is absolutely false; for in most 
cases the philosopher inevitably misunderstands or disregards the 
fundamental fact that religion lies between theory and practice, 
a fact which we actually observe and which we must presuppose. 
Therefore, theology itself is compelled to formulate the problems 
of the philosophy of religion and itself to furnish the necessary 
philosophical work as the three above-mentioned theological 
thinkers have attempted to do. 

Although in recent times the answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is religion ?”” has been sought by the aid of the theoretical reason, 
nevertheless the earlier attempts to investigate religion as a prob- 
lem of the practical reason have not entirely lost their power. 
Especial importance attaches to the ideas coming from Wilhelm 
Herrmann, or due to his influence. The complete separation 
between scientific knowledge and religious experience has enabled 
his theology to become closely identified with the practical ecclesi- 
astical interests; and it is noteworthy that orthodoxy has grad- 
ually assumed a hospitable attitude toward his teachings, in spite 
of the fact that his theology with its rejection of all legal authority 
in doctrine and its assertion of the complete autonomy of faith 
must be inherently unwelcome to conservatives. It is significant 
that it is to the practical emphasis of Herrmann’s theology that 
this irenic influence is due. Recently Herrmann in his little book, 


Cf. my monograph, Der religiise Wahrheitsbegriff in der Philosophie Rudolf 
Euckens. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. 
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Die mit der Theologie verkniipfte Not der evangelischen Kirche und 
ihre Ueberwindung,’ has again shown how his fundamentally medi- 
ating and ecclesiastically practical theology can offer guidance to 
the faith of the church. Religion appears as a fact which rescues 
men from guilt and anxiety, which is guaranteed through feeling 
alone, and based upon the ideas in which Jesus shared his faith 
with his disciples. The emancipation of the inner man, however, 
is possible only by the conquest of moral weakness and sin through 
complete trust in a pure higher personal life. Herrmann’s gen- 
uinely acute and accurate psychological observation here makes 
central a moral phenomenon of human society, which is by no means 
accidental, but which is in fact ethically and religiously funda- 
mental. 

It is this ethical foundation of the theology of the Ritschlian 
school that gives it its relationship to the neo-Kantian philosophy 
—a relationship which, for a time, appeared to be one of direct 
dependence. As a matter of fact, the Ritschlian theology has 
never been thus dependent; but Herrmann simply employed the 
keenly critical view of science set forth by the neo-Kantians in 
order to separate science and morality and thus to achieve freedom 
for religion. The neo-Kantians, on the contrary, are constantly 
seeking to draw religion into their scientific ethics, and to represent 
religion as a phenomenon necessary indeed but not fundamental 
for the life of the spirit. Although the leaders of the school— 
Cohen in Kants Begriindung der Ethik,? and Natorp in Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der Humanitdt? have furnished valuable 
contributions to the understanding of religion, they seem to have 
no followers to pursue inquiries in this direction and it looks as if 
the neo-Kantian school were ceasing to maintain an inwardly 
appreciative attitude toward the religious problem and a corre- 
sponding philosophical consideration of the subject. This is 
greatly to the disadvantage of this school which in this point is 
behind the position of modern speculative philosophy. For the 
mutual relation between ethics and religion continues to be the 


t Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1913. 2 12. Aufl. Berlin: Cassirer, 1910. 


32. Aufl. Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1908; cf. my review in Christlische Welt, 1909, 
No. 10. 
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most promising and important subject of investigation, and the 
exact nature of this relationship can be clearly ascertained only 
by the mutual criticism of theologians and philosophers. For such 
labor, however, there must necessarily be presupposed on both sides 
an understanding and a love for both objects of investigation. 

We must now mention the attempts to ascertain the nature 
of religion from the aesthetic point of view. Efforts of this sort are 
for the most part of an artistic rather than a scientific character, 
and therefore are more influential in the realm of popular religion 
than in that of theology. It is noteworthy that an aesthetic 
mysticism has found comparatively widespread acceptance; it is 
based partially on a monistic foundation (Wilhelm Bélsche); and 
it finds acceptance partially in the societies of Freemasonry and 
Free Thought (the Horneffer Brothers and Bruno Wille, the 
monthly Die Tat [Jena: Diederichs]). Since these religious move- 
ments are for the most part unsystematic, they are of importance 
for theology only as signs of the times. Otto is the only theologian 
who has thus far attempted to establish scientifically a relationship 
between religion and aesthetics; and here he is simply a follower 
of Fries.t Aesthetic feeling appears closely related to religious 
feeling, and the use of symbols for artistic and religious ideas 
serves to bring these into closest connection. Apart from the 
valuable emphasis on the significance of symbols for both art and 
religion, these conceptions are still too indefinite to have exercised 
much influence on theology. Still there has been a certain amount 
of critical examination of this theological attempt in which the sig- 
nificance of the religious-aesthetic problem is at least being fully 
recognized. It looks, however, as if theology had not yet gone 
far enough in its epistemological problem to be able to devote itself 
to the difficult task of examining the relation between religion and 
aesthetics. Clear as it is to us since Schiller and Schleiermacher 
that both realms are spiritually related, it is equally necessary to 
preserve their mutual independence and integrity. 

The foregoing discussion shows that the scientific theology in 


«Cf. the above-mentioned Kantisch-Fries’sche Religions philosophie. 


2 Georg Weiss, Fries’ Lehre von der Ahndung in Aesthetik, Religion und Ethik, 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1912. 
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Germany has not prematurely settled the problem of the basis of 
religion, but that, while making general progress, it is devoting 
itself to the task of making much richer and more comprehensive 
developmental possibilities for the future. This fact gives assur- 
ance that it is on the right track. 

2. At first it seems as if we have a more complicated situation 
in regard to the answer to the second question which we suggested, 
viz., What is Christianity ? Owing to the fact that the discussion 
of this problem has been carried on too much in public and popular 
ways so that right of way has been given to both pious ignorance 
and skeptical dilletantism, conclusions have been too hastily formu- 
lated. It is, of course, true that this question stands much closer 
than the other to the general interests of faith and that the wel- 
fare of Christianity seems to demand an immediate answer to it. 
As if science had the power to introduce confusion into genuine 
religious life! It can disturb only a pseudo-religion. 

The problem of the nature of Christianity has developed in 
current theology in two quite distinct directions. In the first 
place it was the problem of the relation between Christianity and 
history which led to serious disturbance. After the abandon- 
ment of the mediaeval belief that the New Testament narrative 
was essentially super-historical, the progress of the scientific dis- 
solution of Christian tradition could not be halted. Close upon 
the discovery that it was impossible to reconstruct a “‘life of Jesus” 
followed a criticism of the words of Jesus. A clear distinction was 
made between Christ and Jesus. The clearer the traits of the 
Christ of dogma became, the more doubtful did historians feel as 
to the possibility of finding in the New Testament definite knowl- 
edge concerning historical fact. As a consequence it was felt to be 
increasingly difficult to base affirmations of faith on historical 
uncertainties; and there was a rapid advance to the sensational 
attempt to renounce history entirely and to eliminate even the 
remnants of historical fact through radical hypotheses. Along 
with the vigorous attacks on the historicity of Jesus came the 
religious attempts of Kalthoff and Jatho to set forth a Christianity 
without historical credentials. Under these circumstances it has 
become impossible for scientific theology to defend its own cautious 
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position over against daring hypotheses and to preserve calmness 
of spirit. On the other hand, orthodoxy made use of these extrava- 
gances of critical method to direct the severest attacks against the 
piety and the character of the critical theologians. Thus in the 
past months Heitmiiller’s extremely calm and clear exposition of 
the character of Jesus has been the subject of the most painful . 
suspicions. This very exposition of Heitmiiller’s has the great 
positive value of firmly establishing a certain amount of genuine 
tradition concerning Jesus in opposition to all superficial criticism. 
For that very reason it was obliged to maintain an attitude of 
careful objectivity and personal restraint." 

In the face of this thoroughgoing scientific research it is impos- 
sible for the dogmatic theologian to retire behind the faith of Christ. 
Liberal theology must reckon more clearly than it thus far has 
with the consequence resulting from the lessening and the uncer- 
tainty of the tradition concerning Jesus. The consciousness of 
value in relation to history must be so altered as to lay emphasis 
not so much upon bare fact as upon the spiritual significance and 
continued influence of the facts. So far as this problem is con- 
cerned, just now, everything is in a state of flux. At present 
there does not exist any clear systematic attempt to set forth the 
significance of Jesus for Christian faith in accordance with the 
recent results of historical criticism. But it is better that this 
problem should wait until the intense religious prejudice against 
the liberal theologians shall have given place to confidence in their 
earnestness and reverence. As a preparation for this work atten- 
tion must now be given to the other more important scientific 
question which Christianity today presents. 

The second difficulty which Christian faith today encounters 
is perhaps less evident but not less fundamental. It concerns the 
bringing of the Christian realm of ideas into the general field of 
culture. Not only the origin of Christianity but also its develop- 
ment is interwoven in the general history of intellectual life. For 
this reason Christianity frequently appears as a syncretistic and 
somewhat inconsistent whole, which, because of this character, 
can represent only a relatively high culture value. Its religious 


t W. Heitmiiller, Jesus. Tiibingen: Siebeck, 1913. 
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ideas and power seem to be parallel with vigorous life-movements 
which along with it and through it come to full validity. The 
triumph of the individual, which up to the present has been empha- 
sized in Christianity, is supplemented by powerful sociological 
influences which formerly received slight attention. Society is 
now being raised to a constituent factor of equal importance.* 
The idea of redemption is connected with the work of all founders 
and promoters of ethical religious culture and attains its full effi- 
cacy only in society. Revelation likewise appears as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon which must receive a sociological interpretation, 
and which establishes quite novel lines of connection in social 
groups. The individual loses his one-sided valuation in religion, 
and the attempt is made to place the individual and society on the 
same level in Christianity as well as in profane life. Personal 
religious convictions press to attach themselves to the great social 
movements of the human spirit. Anxiety for one’s own soul retires 
behind the desire to serve the soul of humanity. These are power- 
ful alterations of the Christian religious attitude which have been 
evoked by recent historical and psychological judgments and 
conceptions. 

If, as a result of this point of view, Christianity loses its abso- 
luteness in the general stream of religious phenomena, it never- 
theless in this way attains the capacity to assert itself as the 
dominating spiritual factor in culture. Because of the fact that it 
subordinates all values of the human spirit and of economic culture, 
of the individual soul and of society, to the primary religious ideal 
of self-denial and voluntary dependence on the directing will of 
God and upon the universal moral command of brotherly love, it 
gives new and universally valid power again to the indispensable 
symbolic representations which were effective in the personality 
of Jesus and in the first Christian community. But these ideals 
now for the first time receive a world-encompassing significance, 
since their historical permanence through the centuries of ancient 
and varying forms of complicated culture has thus proved that an 
enthusiastic wave of faith has now grown to be the Christian world- 
religion. This development is comprehensible to the theologian 

t Troeltsch, Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, Tiibingen, 1912. 
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today only as he understands the moral-religious forces of Chris- 
tianity in their connection with the world-process of development, 
and learns to comprehend the fact that in its inner power of adapta- 
tion the Christian religion reveals the most astonishing capacity 
of original religious power to the advance of culture. The problem 
of the Christian conception of religion and of the world is precisely 
the problem of understanding how the creative life of any religious 
personality in the past or in the present effects an advance of the 
culture of humanity in general. 

On the basis of these relationships there arises that universal 
historical understanding of Christianity which will constantly 
increase the active capacity of religion far more effectively than 
does an external absoluteness which has today become lifeless and 
uninfluential, and which considers only the individual. It must 
be admitted that the paths to such an understanding lie before us 
as yet unsurveyed and untrodden. But this means only the 
greater opportunity for German theology in the next generation 
to establish in relation to these central problems its right to exist. 
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I. THE PROBABILITY OF CANAANITE INFLUENCE 


1. Canaanite influence on the religion of Israel is probable 
from the gradual and incomplete manner in which the conquest of 
Canaan was effected by the Hebrews. In regard to this event 
the Old Testament traditions are singularly contradictory. The 
Deuteronomic editor of Joshua and the Priestly writer in the same 
book hold that the twelve tribes entered the land together under 
the leadership of Joshua, captured all the cities in a rapid cam- 
paign, and destroyed all their inhabitants (Jos. 10: 28-43; 11:10— 
12:24, D*?; chaps. 13-22, mainly P). On the other hand, the older 
JE passages that are included by the Deuteronomic editor mention 
a number of cities that were not taken by Joshua, e.g., Jerusalem 
(15:63), Gezer (16:10), Taanach and Megiddo (17:11-18), or that 
were captured by other persons, e.g., Hebron by Caleb (15:14), 
Debir by Othniel (15:15-17), the Highland of Israel by the tribes 
of Joseph (17:14-18). J and E also agree that the Canaanites 
were not annihilated, but continued to “dwell in the midst of Israel 
unto this day” (Exod. 23:29 f.; 34:11-16; Jos. 13:16, 13; 15:63; 
16:10; 17:12f.). 

There can be no doubt that the older conception of JE is the 
more historical. Jerusalem was not taken until the time of David 
(II Sam. 5:6-9; cf. Judg. 19:10-12; against Jos. 12:10). The 
Canaanites were not expelled from Gezer until the time of Solomon 
(I Kings 9:16; cf. Judg. 1:29; against Jos. 12:12). Beth-shan 
remained in the hands of the Philistines until the time of David 
(I Sam. 31:10; cf. Judg. 1:27). Taanach and Megiddo were still 
Canaanite in the time of Deborah (Judg. 5:19; cf. 1:27; against 

t For literature on this subject see my article “Canaanites” in Hastings’ Ency- 
clopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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Jos. 12:21; 21:25). Shechem was still a Canaanite city in the 
time of Abimelech (Judg. 9:28; cf. Gen. 34:2). The older his- 
tories agree that the Canaanites were not exterminated, as D and P 
in Joshua record, but that they continued to dwell in the midst of 
Israel, as narrated by J in Joshua (cf. Judg. 3:1-6; II Sam. 24:7; 
I Kings, 9:20-21). The prohibitions of marriage with the Canaan- 
ites that continue down to Deuteronomy (Exod. 23:32 f.; 34:11-16; 
Deut. 7: 1-4) show that they lived in the land long after the Hebrew 
invasion. 

Another conception of the conquest is found in Judg., chap. 1. 
This agrees with the JE sections in Joshua that the Canaanites 
were not exterminated (Judg. 1:19, 21, 27-36). It differs from 
JE in representing the tribes as conquering their territories sepa- 
rately, or at most in pairs, not as united under the leadership of 
Joshua. This appears to be the earlier form of the J tradition, 
and to be historically the more trustworthy. There is no trace in 
later history of such a union of the tribes as the JE documents in 
Joshua assume. In the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5), Deborah, 
in the face of mortal danger, is able to get volunteers only from the 
northern tribes who were directly menaced by Sisera. Through- 
out the Book of Judges, apart from editorial passages, the Judges 
appear as tribal leaders only, and the tribes are often at war with 
one another (Judg. 3:27; 6:34f.; 8:1; 9:6; 11:8; 12:4-6; 
15:11 f.). 

Still another tradition of the conquest is found in Num. 14:44 f.; 
21:1-3. Here the Israelites invade the south of Canaan and 
capture the district subsequently known as Hormah. This is a 
duplicate to Judg. 1:16f., but differs from it in bringing some of 
the tribes into Canaan from Kadesh on the south, while Judg., 
chap. 1, represents them as all entering from the east (Judg. 1:16; 
2:1). 

There is much in favor of the correctness of the narrative of 
Numbers. If Judah and Simeon conquered their territories inde- 
pendently, as Judg., chap. 1, relates, it is improbable that they 
were united with the other tribes as far as Gilgal. If such a union 
had existed, it would not have been dissolved on the border of 
Canaan, when the hardest fighting remained still to be done. The 
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account of Numbers which makes part of Israel invade Canaan 
from Kadesh furnishes a much more natural introduction to the 
separate conquests by Judah, Simeon, Caleb, Othniel, and the 
Kenites in Judg., chap. 1, than does the present context in J. 
Sephath is only about 40 miles distant from Kadesh. It is more 
probable that it was conquered directly from Kadesh, as Numbers 
relates, than by the circuitous route around the land of Edom, by 
way of Gilgal, Jericho, and Jerusalem, as Judg., chap. 1, assumes. 
The separation of Judah from the northern tribes down to the 
period of the monarchy by Jerusalem and a belt of Canaanite towns 
in the center of the land is more easily explained, if the two main 
divisions of Israel invaded Canaan from opposite sides and failed 
to make connection, than if they entered the land together. 

This form of the tradition is confirmed further by the inability 
of the Hexateuchal documents to combine the stay at Kadesh with 
the stay at Sinai. In Num. 10:33; 11:35; 12:16 J represents the 
Israelites as journeying directly from Sinai to Kadesh. Deut. 1:19, 
which depends on J, makes Kadesh follow Sinai (cf. 33:2), and 
Deuteronomy knows no earlier visit to Kadesh. E, on the other 
hand, seems to have placed Kadesh immediately after the crossing 
of the Red Sea (Exod. 15:25); cf. 17:7; Deut. 33:8; Num. 20: 
1-13). E and D make the forty years’ wandering follow Kadesh 
(Num. 14:25; Deut. 1:46—z2:1), but P omits Kadesh from the 
list of stations (Num. 33:17; cf. Num. 12:16 J; Deut. 33:2), and 
does not insert it until the end of the forty years’ wandering (Num. 
33:36, 37; cf. v. 38). J mentions no wandering in the desert, but 
makes the tribes stay at Kadesh until the generation that had come 
out of Egypt had perished (Num. 14:31). This uncertainty of 
tradition is probably due to the fact that the Hebrew tribes were 
divided before the conquest into two great groups. The Leah 
tribes that entered the land from the south were settled at Kadesh, 
the Rachel tribes that entered it from the east were settled at Sinai; 
and these two sojourns may have been widely separated in point 
of time, just as the two conquests of Canaan. 

The evidence of archaeology on the whole favors the view that 
the Israelites entered Canaan, partly under the Eighteenth Egyp- 
tian Dynasty, and partly under the Nineteenth. Jacob-el and 
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probably Joseph-el appear in the list of Thutmose III (1500 B.c). 
The Yabiru of the Tell el-Amarna Letters (1400 B.c.) are certainly 
some sort of Hebrews. The personal name Abi-yawi in the letter 
from Taanach lpoks like a Yahweh compound. The Shasu, or 
Bedawin, who were attacked by Seti I are evidently the same as 
the Habiru; and in the inscriptions of Seti I and Ramses II we 
probably meet the name Asher. Finally Merneptah in his tri- 
umphal stele speaks of Israel as settled somewhere in central Pales- 
tine. On the other hand, the mention of the store-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses in Exod. 1:11 (J) indicates, in the light of Naville’s 
discoveries, that Ramses II was the Pharaoh of the oppression, 
and that the Exodus cannot have occurred earlier than the reign 
of Merneptah. The only way apparently in which these facts 
can be explained is by the hypothesis that Israel entered Canaan 
in two divisions, one under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the other 
under the Nineteenth Dynasty. The first division was probably 
the Leah tribes of Judg. 1: 1-20, the second division was the Rachel 
‘tribes of Judg. 1: 21-29. 

The older sources show, accordingly, that the conquest of 
Canaan by Israel was a process that extended over several cen- 
turies. The aborigines were not exterminated, but certain Hebrew 
clans forced their way into the land, and occupied the rural dis- 
tricts, while the walled cities remained, for the most part, in the 
hands of the Canaanites. For a long while there was hostility 
between the two races; but gradually this ceased, and a process 
of amalgamation began. Cities that could not be conquered were 
eventually united to Israel by treaties that gave them full political 
rights. Whole tribes that made peace and accepted the worship 
of Yahweh were incorporated into the nation and counted as 
‘sons of Israel.” In process of time, through conquest, treaty, 
or inter-marriage, Canaanites and Hebrews were fused into one 
people and dwelt in the same cities, as was the case, for instance, 
in Shechem in the days of Abimelech (Judg., chap. 9). The 
Israel of David’s day was not the lineal descendant of the 
nation that entered Canaan under Moses and Joshua, but was 
a hybrid race composed partly of Israelites and partly of Canaan- 
ites. This mixing of races could not occur without appropriation 
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by the Hebrews of some elements at least of the religion of their 
predecessors. 

2. Canaanite influence on the religion of Israel is probable also 
from the adoption of Canaanite civilization by the Hebrews. 
When the Hebrews entered Canaan they were rude nomads of the 
desert, while the Canaanites had attained a high civilization. 
From the Canaanites they received the forms of city life and the 
institutions of city government. From them they learned agri- 
culture and all the other industries of settled society. This is 
frankly acknowledged by Deuteronomy, e.g., 6:10f.: “Yahweh 
thy God shall give thee great and goodly cities which thou buildedst 
not, and houses full of good things which thou filledst not, and 
cisterns hewn out which thou hewedst not, vineyards and olive 
trees which thou plantedst not” (cf. 19:1). It is confirmed also 
by archaeology. No break in the civilization of Canaan is caused 
by the advent of the Hebrews. The ancient manners and customs 
were gradually adopted by Israel as it passed from the nomadic 
to the agricultural form of life. It is probable even that the new- 
comers adopted the language of the Canaanites instead of the 
Aramaic dialect that they spoke originally. The language that 
we call Hebrew is the language of the glosses to the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters, and Isa. 19:18 calls it “the tongue of Canaan.” With 
this adoption of the civilization of Canaan there must have come 
adoption of the gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not be carried 
on without observing the ceremonies that accompanied the plant- 
ing of the seed and the reaping of the harvest. The forms of city 
government could not be maintained except with recognition of 
the local divinities. 

3. The warnings against Canaanite religion that continue in 
Hebrew legislation down to the Exile show that it was a real menace. 
The primitive Mosaic commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt worship no 
other god than Yahweh,” is enlarged already in J’s Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 34:11—16) with prohibitions of treaties and mar- 
riages with the Canaanites, worship of their gods, and use of their 
religious emblems. E’s Book of the Covenant (Exod. 23:24, 32 f.) 
contains the same prohibitions, and these are repeated by Deu- 
teronomy (7:1-5, 25). Even the late Holiness Code (Lev. 18:3) 
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reiterates the ancient commandment: “After the doings of the 
land of Canaan, whither I bring you, ye shall not do; neither shall 
ye walk in their statutes.” 

4. The Old Testament histories and the prophets inform us 
that Israel served the gods of the Canaanites. This apostasy is 
asserted by J (Judg. 3:5 f.) and by E (Judg. 2:10, 13), as well as 
by the late Deuteronomic editors of Judges and Samuel (Judg. 
2:7, II, 12; 3:7; 6:25-32; 8:33; 10:6, 10; I Sam. 7:3 f.; 12:10). 
It is confirmed by the testimony of Hosea (2:8, 13,17; 11:2; 
13:1) and of Jeremiah (2:8, 23; 7:9; 9:14; etc.). If these 
Canaanite divinities were worshiped, it is incredible that their cults 
should not have exerted some influence upon the religion of Yahweh. 


II. SPECIFIC INSTANCES OF CANAANITE INFLUENCE ON THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


1. Canaanite gods.—All the great celestial powers were wor- 
shiped by the Canaanites. Among these were Shemesh, “the sun,” 
whose cult is attested by such place-names as Beth-Shemesh, 
‘Ir-Shemesh, ‘En-Shemesh; Yaréah, “the moon,” which appears 
probably in Yéréhé, Jericho; Addu, or Hadad, the storm-god, 
often mentioned in the Amarna Letters; Resheph, “the lightning,” 
often mentioned in Egyptian texts of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Dynasties; Uru, “light,” in Uru-salim, Jerusalem, and the 
personal name Uru-milki in the Amarna Letters. 

These divinities had marked individuality, and could not easily 
be identified with Yahweh. Accordingly in early Hebrew theology 
they were subordinated to him as servants who waited upon him. 
They were “the host of heaven,” or the “‘sons of God,” i.e., beings 
of a divine nature but inferior to Yahweh. They were worshiped 
by some of the Hebrews down to the Exile, but this was felt to be 
deliberate apostasy from Yahweh (Deut. 4:19; 17:3; II Kings 
23:5; Jer. 8:2; Job 31:26). Still it is possible that attributes 
even of these deities were transferred to him. Particularly is this 
true of Hadad, the storm-god, who bears a striking resemblance 
to the early Hebrew theophanies of Yahweh in the thunderstorm 
(e.g., Judg. 5:4-5; Ps. 18). 
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Most of the Canaanite nature-gods possessed no such indi- 
viduality as those that have just been mentioned. They had no 
personal names, but were known merely as the él, “power,” or 
ba‘al, “owner,”’ of this or that place or object. The title é occurs 
frequently in Amorite personal names of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. In Palestine it is found as early as 1500 B.c. in place- 
names in the list of Thutmose III. Personal names in the Amarna 
Letters are often formed with it. Sixteen place-names com- 
pounded with it are found in the Old Testament. These are 
probably all survivals of Canaanite nomenclature. 

When the Hebrews settled in Canaan the ééhim were at first 
felt to be foreign deities, and worship of them was conscious defec- 
tion from Yahweh; but as the two races blended, these gods were 
gradually regarded as identical with Yahweh. Eli was the generic 
name for “‘god”’ in Hebrew, and was used as a synonym of Yahweh. 
It was easy to think that the éléhim of Canaan were only his local 
manifestations. This process of syncretism has left interesting 
traces in the Book of Genesis. In Gen. 16:13 (J) El-roi, the numen 
of the spring at Beer-lahai-roi, preserves his identity, and appears 
to Hagar as the “messenger of Yahweh”; in Gen. 31:11, 13 (E) 
the é/ of the standing stone at Beth-el is also the “‘messenger of 
God”; but in other passages the messenger and Yahweh are 
identified (e.g., Gen. 16:13; 29:19; 48:16; Exod. 3:4). In these 
cases the old local é is completely absorbed by Yahweh. So far 
did this process go that the plural eéhim eventually became a 
singular in the Hebrew consciousness and was used like é as a syno- 
nym of Yahweh. This identification of Yahweh with the local 
gods of Canaan must have introduced many new elements into the 
Hebrew conception of his character. 

Another title of deities who presided over physical objects or 
places was ba‘al, “proprietor.” Amorite personal names com- 
pounded with ba‘al are common in the Obelisk of Manishtusu and 
in tablets of the First Dynasty of Babylon. The name is frequent 
in Egyptian texts of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. 
It appears also in the Amarna Letters and in one of the letters 
discovered by Sellin at Taanach. The numerous place-names 


t See my article “Baal” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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compounded with ba‘al in the Old Testament are doubtless all of 
Canaanite origin. They bear witness to a general diffusion of the 
ba‘al-cult throughout the land. There must have been innumerable 
other bé‘dlim whose places of worship are not recorded, since, 
according to Jer. 2:28; 3:6, they were as numerous as the towns, 
and were worshiped on every high hill and under every green tree. 
The bé‘dlim of the fertile region where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, vines, and fig 
trees (Hos. 2:5, 9, 12); but, as the place-names show, there were 
also bé‘dlim of springs, trees, mountains, and cities who did not 
necessarily possess an agricultural character. 

These local divinities of Canaan exerted a peculiar fascination 
upon the Hebrews. As the Book of Judges and the early prophets 
repeatedly inform us, “Israel served the be‘dlim.” At first they 
were regarded as different gods from Yahweh; but ba‘al, “pro- 
prietor,” was a generic name that might also be applied to him, 
and little by little they were identified with him. This process 
has left an interesting monument in personal names of the period 
of the Judges and of the early monarchy. In such names as 
Jerub-ba‘al, “the ba‘al contends’; Ish-ba‘al, ‘‘man of ba‘al”; 
Ba‘al-yada‘, “the ba‘al knows”; Ba‘al-hanan, “the ba‘al is gra- 
cious,” ba‘al is certainly a title of Yahweh. In one case, Ba‘al-Yah, 
“Yahweh is the ba‘al,” the identity of the ba‘al with Yahweh is 
asserted. In popular conception in the time of Hosea the bé‘dlim 
were not foreign gods but local Yahwehs (Hos. 2:11, 13, 16). 
Thus the idea of Yahweh was corrupted with all sorts of foreign 
notions, and the prophets from Amos onward faced the problem, 
how to purge the religion of Israel from the heathen elements that 
had entered it. Hosea (2:16) insisted that Yahweh should no 
longer be called ba‘al, and that the worship of the bé‘dlim should 
be given up, but his words and those of the other prophets made 
little impression. The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation 
of Josiah had for their chief aim the destruction of the bé‘dlim by 
the abolition of the high places and the centralization of worship 
at Jerusalem; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess that their 
efforts were unsuccessful. The Exile, which removed Israel from 
the holy places and the old religious associations of Canaan, eradi- 
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cated this cult nominally from orthodox Judaism, but even after 
the Exile, it lingered in the rural districts, where it was gradually 
transformed into saint-worship, as in modern Islam; and many 
rites were retained in the national ritual that owed their origin to 
Israel’s predecessors. 

Besides the bé‘alim who were the proprietors of particular places 
or physical objects, the Canaanites recognized other eéhim who 
presided over their clans and over the manifold happenings of 
human life. Such were ‘Ashtart, the ‘Ashtoreth of the Old Tes- 
tament and the Astarte of the Greeks, the goddess of sexual love 
and of reproduction, whose worship in the pre-Israelite period is 
attested in a variety of ways;' ‘Anath, the goddess of war, who is 
found in the place-names Beth-‘Anath and ‘Anathoth; Gad, 
“‘fortune,” who survives in the place-names Gad and Migdal-Gad; 
Shalem, “peace,” who appears in Jeru-salem and in compounds 
with Shalman in Amorite names in Babylonia; Edom, “maker,” 
who is called the wife of Resheph in an Egyptian magical text 
(Miiller, Asien, p. 315), but who is usually masculine and is found 
in various place-names and in the personal name ‘Obed-Edom. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart by the Hebrews is certain from numer- 
ous passages that state that Israel served the bé‘dlim and the 
‘ashtéréth. ‘The recognition of the other gods of this class is proved 
by personal names and by occasional explicit statements. These 
gods, particularly the feminine ones, were too individual to be fused 
easily with Yahweh. They remained his rivals, and their worship 
was forbidden. The only influence that they can have exerted on 
the religion of Israel was through borrowing of their sacred objects 
or ceremonies. In the case of ‘Ashtart, as we shall see later, this 
influence seems to have been considerable. 

Another class of tribal gods consisted of those whose names 
were the imperfect third person singular of verbs, like the Arabian 
god, Yaghuth, “‘he helps,” or Yahweh, “‘he causes to live” (?), 
which described the god in question as the agent in a particular 
sort of activity. From these were formed tribal names such as 
Visrd-él (Israel), “the striver is god,” Yishma‘-él (Ishmael), “the 
hearer is god,” and Yérahmé-él (Jerahmeel), ‘the pitier is god,” 

* See my article “Ashtart” in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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which asserted that these deities were the chief gods of these clans. 
These tribal names imply that there were once gods called Yisra 
Yishma‘, and Yérahém, whose names were formed like Yaghuth 
and Yahweh. In the Babylonian inscriptions and in the place-list 
of Thutmose III (1500 B.c.) we meet the Amorite tribal and per- 
sonal names Jacob-el and Joseph-el, which suggest that Jacob, “the 
supplanter,” and Joseph “the adder,” were originally names of 
gods. Such place-names as Jabne-el, Jezre-el, Jiphtah-el, Jekabze- 
el, Jokthe-el, Jirpe-el, which are probably survivals in the Old 
Testament from Canaanite times, seem also to contain the names 
of departmental deities that are formed in a similar manner. 

These patron-gods of ancient clans were not identified by the 
Hebrews with Yahweh, and their names did not become his epithets; 
but they were degraded to the rank of human ancestors of the clans 
that were named after them. Their ancient shrines were trans- 
formed into graves, and the homage that was still paid them was 
regarded as reverence for forefathers; e.g., the grave of Jacob at 
Abel-mizraim (Gen. 50:11) and of Joseph at Shechem. Such 
names as Jabne-el, Jezre-el, etc., are properly names of persons. 
Their use as place-names can be explained only by elipsis of béth, 
“house of,” as in Ba‘al-ma‘6én over against Béth-ba‘al-ma‘6n. 
All of these names, accordingly, point to a cult of assumed ancestors 
at their supposed places of burial. 

Most of the Canaanite tribal gods, like the nature-gods, had no 
proper personal names. They were called by titles of kinship or 
authority, like the human heads of families. Some of these titles 
that are attested by the Amarna Letters and by the Babylonian 
and Egyptian inscriptions are: Ab, “father,” in Abi-shua in the 
fresco of Khnumhotep, and Abimilki, king of Tyre in the Amarna 
Letters; ‘Amm, “paternal uncle,” in ‘Ammi-anshi in the tale of 
Sinuhe, and ‘Ammu-nira, king of Beirut in the Amarna Letters; 
Dad, or Déd, “uncle,” in Dada-waqar, in the Obelisk of Manish- 
tusu and Dudu, the Egyptian commissioner in the Amarna Letters; 
Ah, “brother,” in many Amorite names of the Obelisk of Manish- 
tusu and of tablets of the First Dynasty of Babylon; Melek, “king,” 
in Abi-milki, ‘Abdi-milki, Ili-milki, and Milk-uru in the Amarna 
Letters; Adén, ‘‘master,” in Adunu, king of ‘Arga in the Amarna 
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Letters; Dan, “judge” in Addu-Dan in the Amarna Letters and 
in the place-names Dan and Mahaneh-Dan; Shem, “name,” in 
Shumu-Addu in the Amarna Letters; ‘Elyén, “high,” the god of 
the Canaanite king Melchizedek (Gen. 14:18 ff.) and a god of the 
Phoenicians according to Philo Byblius. 

All these Canaanite titles of divinity were gradually applied 
to Yahweh by the Hebrews. Thus Ab, “father,” appears in the 
personal names Abi-el, Abi-jah, and Abi-nadab; ‘Amm, “uncle,” 
in ‘Ammi-el, Eli‘am, and Ithre-‘am; Déd, “uncle,” in Déd-Yahu; 
Ah, “brother,” in Ahi-jah, and Ahi-tub; Melek (Molech), “king,” 
in Ahi-melek, Malki-shua‘, and Malki-jah; Adon (Adonis), “lord,” 
in Adoni-jah, and Adoni-ram; Dan, “judge,” in Dani-el; and 
Shem, “name,” in Shemu-el (Samuel). In all these cases it is 
certain that these titles do not designate primitive Semitic, or 
Canaanite departmental gods, but have become epithets of Yahweh. 
With the application of these titles to Yahweh attributes of the 
Canaanite divinities must have been transferred to the conception 
of his character. 

2. Revelation.—The Canaanites believed that the gods mani- 
fested themselves in all sorts of physical phenomena. In one of 
the cuneiform letters from Tell Ta‘annek we read: “If the finger 
of the goddess Ashera shall indicate, let one observe and obey.” 
The existence of oracles is further established by such place-names 
as Akshaph, “divination”; ‘En-mishpat, “spring of decision,” at 
Kadesh, “‘the sanctuary”; the terebinth of Moreh, or “the oracle”’; 
the terebinth of Me‘onenim, or “the diviners’”; Gibe‘ath ham- 
moreh “hill of the oracle.” The gods could also manifest them- 
selves by taking possession of men and using them as mouthpieces. 
The report of the Egyptian commissioner Wenamon (ca. 1100 
B.c.) relates of the king of Gebal: ‘‘Now while he sacrificed to his 
gods, the god seized one of the noble youths, making him frenzied, 
so that he said, Bring the god hither! Bring the messenger of 
Amon!” This shows that the ecstatic prophets of Ba‘al and 
Ashera that we meet in later Hebrew history (I Kings 18:19) were 
no new thing among the Canaanites. 

All these forms of revelation were recognized by the Hebrews 
as used by Yahweh. In the period of the early monarchy he was 
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believed to show himself in earthquake, fire, and storm; in sacred 
springs, trees, mountains, and stones, and in the lot of Urim and 
Thummim. He also took possession of seers, compelling them to 
utter his message. It seems probable that many of these media 
of revelation were indigenous in Canaan, and were simply trans- 
ferred to the service of Yahweh after he had absorbed the gods of 
Canaan. 

3. Holy places.—In every place where a god was believed to 
manifest himself in a special way the Canaanites established a 
sanctuary, usually consisting of a space surrounded with a wall and 
open to the sky. Over a hundred places in Canaan are attested 
as holy by the meaning of their names, by the rites that were 
practiced there, or by the evidence of archaeology. A number of 
these are mentioned already in the Amarna Letters and in the 
Egyptian records. The others appear first in the Old Testament, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the names are ancient. When 
Yahweh triumphed over the bé‘dlim and other éléhim of Canaan 
these holy places were appropriated by him. They were the 
“high places” in which Israel worshiped Yahweh without oppo- 
sition until the period of the great prophets. Then the growing 
opposition to the identification of Yahweh with the bé‘dlim led to 
a dislike of the high places that culminated in the Deuteronomic 
centralization of worship at Jerusalem and the prohibition of 
these ancient sanctuaries. Deuteronomy was unable, however, to 
destroy the reverence for these places. Their sanctity has lasted 
without interruption down to modern times. In spite of all the 
efforts of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, one may 
still say with the author of Kings, ‘‘ Nevertheless the high places 
are not taken away, the people still sacrifice and burn incense in 
the high places.” 

An essential part of the equipment of a high place was a massébhé 
or “standing stone,” which constituted the béth-él, or “abode of 
deity,” and served in primitive times at once as temple, image, and 
altar. In the list of Thutmose III (No. 11) we meet Kirjath-nesib, 
“town of the standing stone.” The excavations have revealed 
such stones in the high places of all the cities in the Canaanite level. 
Many of them are mentioned in the earlier writings of the Old Testa- 
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ment: e.g., at Gilgal (Jos. 4:3, 20), Beth-Shemesh (I Sam. 6:18), 
Zorah (Judg. 13:19), Bethlehem (Gen. 35:20), Bohan (Jos. 15:6; 
18:17), Zoheleth (I Kings 1:9), Mizpah (I Sam. 7:12), Gibeah 
(I Sam. 20:19), Bethel (Gen. 28:18-22; 31:13; 35:14); Ophra 
(Judg. 6:20), Shechem (Jos. 24:27; Judg. 9:6), Ebal (Deut. 27:4), 
Gilead (Gen. 31:45-52). Some of these may have been set up by 
the Hebrews after the conquest, but most of them were probably 
inherited from the Canaanites. That Yahweh was believed act- 
ually to inhabit them is shown by the facts that the one set up by 
Jacob was called Beth-el, “dwelling of God,” or El-béth-él, “God 
of the dwelling of God” (Gen. 35:7); and the one at Shechem 
(read “pillar” instead of “altar”) was called El-él6hé-Israél, 
“God, the God of Israel” (Gen. 33:20). In Jos. 24:27 it is said 
of this stone: “It hath heard all the words of Yahweh which he 
spake unto us.” In later times the massébhéth were forbidden as 
connected with the gods of Canaan, and therefore improper in the 
service of Yahweh (Exod. 23:24; 34:13; Lev. 26:1; Deut. 7:5; 
12:3). Of this opposition no trace can be discovered in the pre- 
prophetic period. 

The dshérd, or sacred post, was also an indispensable accessory 
of Canaanite high places. At an early date ‘Ashtart was confused 
with her symbol, so that Ashéra becomes a proper name in tablets 
of the Hammurabi Dynasty and in the Amarna Letters. The 
Canaanite dshérim were also appropriated by Yahweh after the 
conquest of the land. Both in Samaria and in Jerusalem they 
stood in his temples (II Kings 13:6; 18:4; 21:7; 23:6, 15). 
They were unchallenged in the cult of Yahweh down to the Deutero- 
nomic reformation. After that time an effort was made to 
destroy them (Exod. 34:13; Deut. 7:5; 12:13). 

Altars were not found in the most ancient Canaanite high places. 
The massébha served originally both as idol and as altar. Subse- 
quently a separate stone, or mound of earth, was set apart for pur- 
poses of sacrifice. Many such altars have been discovered in the 
Canaanite level in the mounds of Palestine (Exod. 34:13; Deut. 
7:5; 12:3; Judg. 2:2). They were appropriated by the Hebrews 
along with the high places. The Sabra, or sacred rock, on which 
the altar of Solomon’s temple stood, has all the characteristics 
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of the rock-cut Canaanite altars discovered at Taanach and 
Megiddo. 

4. Sacred traditions.—If, as we have seen, the Hebrews mingled 
with the Canaanites, identified the bé‘dlim with Yahweh, and 
adopted their high places as his sanctuaries, it is highly probable 
that they accepted some at least of the myths and legends that 
were connected with the holy places of Canaan. If such traditions 
exist in the Old Testament, they are to be sought in the hetero- 
geneous mass of material that has found a place in the Book of 
Genesis. Here are traditions of Babylonian, early Hebrew, and 
late Hebrew origin. May not Canaanite traditions also have 
found their way into the record ? 

That such is actually the case is shown by the following con- 
siderations. Many of the patriarchal stories of Genesis are con- 
nected with places in Canaan. The terebinth of Moreh or “the 
oracle” is said in Gen. 12:6 to have been the place where Abram 
first pitched his tent in the land of Canaan. The terebinths of 
Mamre (13:18; 14:13; 18:1) also owed their sanctity to Abram. 
The tamarisk tree in Beersheba was planted by him (21:33). 
Machpelah, Shechem, Ephrath, and Bethel were holy as burial 
places of the patriarchs and their families. The venerable altar 
at Shechem owed its origin to Abram (12:7). The altar east of 
Bethel, according to 12:8; 13:4, was built by Abram, but accord- 
ing to 35:7, by Jacob. The altar at Hebron was reared by Abram 
(13:18). The sacred stones at Bethel, Mizpah, and Shechem were 
set up by Jacob (28:11-22; 35:14; 31:46 ff.; 33:20). Even if 
the lineal forefathers of Israel lived in Canaan, memory of the 
trees that they planted, altars that they built, and stones that they 
set up could not have been preserved by their descendants during 
the four hundred years that are assigned to the sojourn in Egypt. 
Such stories cannot be of primitive Hebrew origin, but must have 
belonged originally to the Canaanites, as explanations of their 
local sanctuaries. 

Moreover, in the Book of Genesis there are two divergent views 
concerning nearly every feature of patriarchal history. This 
points to a blending of two independent strands of tradition, a 
Hebrew and a Canaanite. 
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a) There are two ideas as to the time when the patriarchs 
lived. According to one, they formed part of the Aramaean migra- 
tion (Gen. 31:20, 47 E; 29:10 J; 25:20 P; Deut. 26:5). Through 
recent archaeological discoveries it is now known that the Aram- 
aeans first moved out of Arabia in the thirteenth century B.c. 
Before this time we find no trace of them in the Egyptian, the 
Babylonian, or the Assyrian monuments. 

With this tradition another conception in the Book of Genesis 
is an irreconcilable conflict, according to which the patriarchs 
belonged to the twentieth century B.c. In Gen. 14:1 Abram is 
represented as a contemporary of Amraphel (Hammurabi), the 
sixth king of the First Dynasty of Babylon (1958-1916 B.c.). 
The same conception is found when we compute the dates of the 
patriarchs from the figures that are given in the Old Testament. 

The same difficulty emerges when we study the proper names 
in Genesis. Several of these occur as tribal or geographical 
designations in Egyptian inscriptions of a time long prior to the 
Aramaean migration. Lot occurs in Egyptian texts as early as the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2000 B.c.). Jacob and Joseph are found in the 
list of conquered races in the annals of Thutmose III (ca. 1500 
B.c.). From these names it appears that three hundred years 
before the Exodus and one hundred years before the Aramaean 
migration Jacob and Joseph, the assumed ancestors of the Hebrews, 
were present in Canaan. The only solution of this difficulty is the 
recognition that these diverse conceptions come from independent 
sources. The belief that the patriarchs were Aramaeans is derived 
from an old Hebrew tradition that was brought in from the desert, 
while the belief that they lived in the third millennium B.c. was 
indigenous in the land of Canaan. 

b) There are two conceptions of the region from which the 
patriarchs migrated. According to J, it was Haran in Mesopo- 
tamia; according to P, possibly following E, it was Ur of the 
Chaldees in Babylonia (Gen. 11:31). These two conceptions cor- 
respond with the two that we have noted already of the age to 
which the patriarchs belonged. Haran was a chief center of the 
Aramaeans, while Babylonia was conquered by the Amorites about 
2500 B.c. That some clans of this latter race, after settling in the 
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neighborhood of Ur in southern Babylonia, should migrate westward 
and join their kindred in Palestine is not at all improbable. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that, while the tradition which makes the patri- 
archs come from Haran is probably of Israelite origin, that which 
makes them come from Ur must be regarded as of Canaanite origin. 

c) There are two conceptions of the region in which the patri- 
archs dwelt. One places them in the desert, the other, in the land 
of Canaan. The only way to account for this diversity is by the 
theory that the traditions were derived from different sources. 
The conception that locates the forefathers and their families in the 
desert is of old Hebrew origin, while the one that places them in 
Canaan is of Canaanite origin. 

d) The two names that are given to most of the patriarchs are 
evidence that the traditions concerning them have come from two 
sources. Abram bears also the name Abraham. The names 
sound similar, but they have no etymological connection. Jacob 
is identified with Israel; Esau, with Edom; Joseph never appears 
as a Hebrew tribe, but is always represented by Ephraim and 
Manasseh; and in like manner Lot is represented by Moab and 
Ammon. The only natural explanation of these phenomena is 
that the two sets of names represent independent traditions, one 
derived from the Canaanites, the other from Israel; and that the 
assignment of two names to one person is a result of a fusing of the 
Canaanite with the Hebrew tradition. In support of this view 
the fact may be noted that the names of one set are of Canaanite 
formation, while those of the other set are of Aramaean formation. 
Abram, Jacob, Joseph, Esau, Lot occur as Amorite names in Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian inscriptions as early as 2000 B.c. On the 
other hand, Abraham, Isaac, Israel, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
Edom, Moab and Ammon, which are identified with the names 
just enumerated, are never found in monuments before the four- 
teenth century B.c., and are evidently derived from an Aramaean 
tradition that was brought into Canaan by the Israelites. 

It appears, accordingly, that it is highly probable that a large 
number of the patriarchal traditions of Genesis are ultimately of 
Canaanite origin, and that they are the sacred sagas that were 
connected with the ancient sanctuaries of the land. 
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The same conclusion holds good for the Hebrew traditions and 
laws that have Babylonian counterparts. These cannot have been 
borrowed by the Babylonians from the Hebrews because they can 
be traced in Babylonia long before their appearance in Israel. 
The theory of a common primitive Semitic origin is precluded 
by the pronounced Babylonian character of the material. The 
theories that the Hebrews learned these traditions from the As- 
syrians at the time of the Assyrian supremacy, or from the 
Babylonians at the time of the Exile, are impossible because these 
Babylonian elements appear in the earliest Hebrew records. The 
theory that they were learned by Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees 
is unlikely, for the Bedawin have never adopted the civilization of 
the lands on whose borders they have wandered; and moreover, as 
we have just seen, it is doubtful whether the connection of Abraham 
with Babylonia is a genuine Hebrew tradition. The only theory 
that remains is that these Babylonian traditions migrated to Canaan ° 
long before the Hebrew conquest, and were learned by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites after their settlement in the land. The Baby- 
lonian records testify that for nearly 2000 years prior to 1700 B.C. 
Canaan stood under the influence of Babylonian civilization, and 
this testimony is confirmed by the discovery at Taanach of a 
seal of Canaanite workmanship with a Babylonian inscription, 
and at Gezer of the so-called Zodiacal Tablet. The fact that 
the kings of Canaan used Babylonian in their correspondence with 
the Pharaohs in the Amarna Letters (ca. 1400 B.c.) bears witness 
to deep and long-continued Babylonian influence in that land. 
Accordingly, the Babylonian elements in the Old Testament are 
to be regarded as also Canaanite elements. Along with many of 
the stories of the patriarchs they were part of the body of sacred 
traditions that clustered around the sanctuaries of Canaan. 

5. Sacrifices—The cult that went on at the high places of 
Canaan remained unchanged after their appropriation by Israel, 
only now it was rendered to Yahweh instead of to the bé‘dlim and 
the ‘ashtdréth. The few accounts that are given of early Hebrew 
ritual show that the forms of animal sacrifice were practically 
identical with those of the Canaanites and other early Semites. 
Traces of infant-sacrifice are numerous among the Canaanites. 
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In all the high places multitudes of jars have been found contain- 
ing the bones of new-born infants. The Old Testament contains 
frequent allusions to this custom among the Hebrews. The origi- 
nal form of the Book of the Covenant, preserved in Exod. 22:29, 
contains the command, “The first born of thy sons thou shalt give 
unto me,” without any provision for redemption. That this was 
understood of sacrifice is shown by the statement of Ezekiel that 
Yahweh gave Israel this commandment in wrath in order that he 
might make them desolate (Ezek. 20:24-26, 31). In prophetic 
circles, opposition to this rite arose at an early date (Gen. 22:11 J). 
In spite of this, however, these sacrifices continued to be offered 
(II Kings 16:3; II Chron. 28:3; Mic. 6:7; Jer. 7:31; 19:5; 
32:35). Melek (Molech), “king,” was one of the titles of Yahweh, 
and the child-sacrifices offered to “the king’ were understood by 
the people as offered to Yahweh (Lev. 18:21; 20:2-5; II Kings 
23:10; Jer. 32:35). Archaeology also shows that the sacrifice of 
infants lasted among the Hebrews down to the Exile. 

Sacrifice of adults is known to have been practiced by the 
Canaanites. Similar sacrifices among the Hebrews, such as 
Jephthah’s daughter (Judg. 11:31, 39), or the sons of Hiel the 
Bethelite (I Kings 16:34), may have been due to Canaanite 
influence. 

The agricultural offerings of the Hebrew ritual, such as first 
fruits, libations of wine, anointing the sacred stones with oil, and 
presentation of cakes of unleavened bread, must all have been 
derived from the Canaanites, since none of these could have been 
brought to Yahweh in the desert. Their foreign origin is shown 
by Gen. 4:5 f., where Cain’s offering of fruits is regarded as less 
acceptable to Yahweh than Abel’s sacrifice of the flocks. 

It is known from the Egyptian inscriptions that incense was 
burned for the Pharaoh (Miiller, Asien, p. 305), and there is no 
doubt that it was also presented to the gods. In the annals of 
Thutmose III it is often mentioned as part of the tribute of Canaan 
(Breasted, Ancient Records, Index, s.v. ‘“Incense”). Incense- 
burners also have been found in the mounds. Incense can hardly 
have been used by the nomadic Hebrews in the desert. Its pres- 
ence in the later ritual, accordingly, points to Canaanite influence. 
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6. Holy days.—The holy days of ancient Israel originated, for 
the most part, in the period before the conquest, but they were all 
transformed after the settlement in Canaan to adapt them to the 
conditions of agricultural life. The New Moon was a primitive 
Semitic festival, but among the later Hebrews it was connected 
with agriculture. On it the buying and selling of grain were pro- 
hibited (Amos 8:5), and field work was not done (II Kings 4:23). 
In like manner the Sabbath, which is habitually connected with the 
New Moon in the phrase “‘ New Moons and Sabbaths,” and which 
apparently was originally connected with the four phases of the 
moon, was changed after the occupation of Canaan into a day of 
rest from agricultural labor. In J’s recension of the Book of the 
Covenant (Exod. 34:21) we read: “Six days thou shalt work 
[‘dbad, used of tilling the ground], but on the seventh day thou shalt 
keep a Sabbath: in plowing time and in harvest thou shalt keep 
a Sabbath.” The Sabbath may have been known to the Canaan- 
ites, and this change in its character from an astronomical to an 
agricultural holy day may have been made already by them. 

The Passover was undoubtedly a primitive Semitic spring- 
festival accompanied with sacrifice of the first-born lambs, but its 
celebration with unleavened bread in the legislation of D and P 
(Deut., chap. 16; Exod., chap 12) discloses Canaanite influence. 

Three pilgrimage feasts yearly seem to have been a feature of 
the primitive Mosaic religion (Exod. 23:14, 17; 34:23), but after 
the occupation of Canaan these were transformed into agricultural 
festivals, the ‘days of the bé‘dlim,” as Hosea calls them (2:13). 
The Feast of Unleavened Bread celebrated the early barley-harvest. 
J, E, and D say that it consists in eating cakes of unleavened bread 
for seven days in the month Abib (Exod. 34:18 J; 23:15 E; Deut. 
16:3 f.). The Holiness Code (Lev. 23:10 f.) adds that it comes at 
the time when the harvest is reaped, and prescribes that a sheaf 
of first fruits shall be waved before Yahweh. This is also why 
unleavened cakes are eaten. People are so impatient to taste the 
new crop that they do not want to wait for the process of leavening. 
A feast of this sort evidently cannot have originated in the desert; 
it is part of the agricultural ritual of the land of Canaan. 

The Feast of Weeks, according to J (Exod. 34:22), marked the 
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beginning of the reaping of the wheat-harvest. E (Exod. 23:16) 
calls it ‘‘the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labors.” D and 
H say that it was celebrated seven weeks from the time when the 
sickle was first put into the grain, i.e., from the beginning of Unleav- 
ened Bread (Deut. 16:9 f.; Lev. 23:15f.); hence its name, the 
Feast of Weeks. According to H it was observed with the pres- 
entation of two wave-loaves of leavened bread before Yahweh. 
The agricultural character of this festival is obvious: it must have 
been of Canaanite rather than of primitive Hebrew origin. 

The Feast of the Ingathering, according to J (Exod. 34:22), 
came at “‘the year’s turn,” i.e., at the end of the agricultural cycle. 
E (Exod. 23:6) says that it comes “when thou gatherest in thy 
labors out of the field.” Deut. 16:13-15 and H (Lev. 23:39-42) 
call it the Feast of Booths, because during that week the popula- 
tion lived in huts of boughs. It is customary in Palestine today 
for the people who are picking the fruit to live in such huts. This 
feast in its present form is evidently of Canaanite origin. 

As a result, accordingly, of our investigation we reach the con- 
clusion that the religion of Yahweh was deeply affected by Israel’s 
conquest of Canaan. Yahweh triumphed over the bé‘dlim and the 
other gods of the land by absorbing them. All their attributes, 
activities, sacred objects, holy places, altars, sacred traditions, 
ritual, and feasts were appropriated by him; and the result was that 
his religion was mixed with all sorts of alien elements, just as Chris- 
tianity in its first centuries was mixed with Greco-Roman ideas. 
When the battle was won and the rivals had disappeared, it became 
apparent that Yahwism must be purged of much contamination 
that it had contracted in its career of conquest. Just as the Prot- 
estant Reformation was necessary to cleanse the Church of the 
heathenism that it had absorbed in fifteen centuries, so it was 
necessary that Amos and his successors should appear to remove 
the taint of Canaan from the religion of Moses. 
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It is hardly too much to say that the study of the Gospels has 
been revolutionized in recent years by the new emphasis laid on 
the apocalyptic factor. At the close of last century, New Testa- 
ment scholars, in spite of their numberless differences on points 
of detail, were agreed on the general interpretation of the life and 
work of Jesus. He was the prophet of a new righteousness, based 
on a new conception of the nature of God and of man’s relation to 
God. In the proclamation of his message he availed himself of 
the current expectation of a kingdom of God, which would be 
ushered in by the promised Messiah; but while acquiescing in the 
traditional ideas he had recognized their insufficiency, and had 
tacitly revised them and filled them with a new content. The 
Kingdom, as he conceived it, was not a visible transformation, 
effected by a sudden crisis, but a spiritual fulfilment. For the world 
at large it would come about by the gradual diffusion of a truer 
knowledge of God, and the molding to his will of all human interests 
and institutions. For the individual it would be realized in a life 
of inward communion with God and perfect obedience to him. 
In like manner, while Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, he impressed 
a meaning of his own on the traditional title. He was the Messiah 
in the sense that he delivered men from spiritual bondage by open- 
ing up to them the true way of life. The sovereignty to which he 
felt himself called by God was ethical in its nature and rested 
wholly on moral sanctions. It was the tragedy of his career that 
this higher conception of messiahship, which he himself cherished, 
was in conflict with the popular hope. The apocalyptic language 
in which he was obliged to express himself was understood liter- 
ally, and even his disciples could not shake off their dreams of a tri- 
umphant deliverer, coming in the clouds of heaven to establish the 
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Kingdom of God. By the silent influence of his companionship— 
occasionally by direct teaching—he tried to win them over to his 
own conception of the character and work of the Messiah; but 
they remained without understanding to the end. Such, in brief 
outline, was the reading of the gospel history in which nearly all 
scholars concurred until a few yearsago. The apocalyptic element 
in the thought of Jesus was recognized, but it was held to be merely 
formal and peripheral. It belonged to the contemporary language 
which he found to his hand and which he employed with reluctance 
and misgiving. His teaching throughout was at cross-purposes 
with the vehicle in which he was compelled to deliver it. The 
conclusion was therefore drawn that in interpreting Jesus for our 
own day we need not trouble ourselves about his eschatology. 
His real intention was only warped and obscured by those inade- 
quate categories imposed on him by the thought of his time. 

A closer study of the Gospels, in the light of that great mass of 
Jewish apocalyptic literature which is now accessible, has entirely 
changed these generally accepted views of the life and teaching 
of Jesus. The element which it seemed necessary to neglect or 
explain away is coming to be regarded as nothing less than central. 
Jesus did not employ the contemporary hopes as imagery, or under- 
stand them in some new esoteric sense, but embraced them with a 
full conviction. He looked for a literal kingdom, which was 
presently to manifest itself in the manner anticipated by the 
popular hope. He thought of himself as destined to exercise the 
messianic office, and to this office he attached its traditional import. 
His purely religious message was only the other side of his eschatol- 
ogy, and was everywhere determined by it. Only a few years have 
passed since this new interpretation of the life of Jesus challenged 
a serious attention, and scholars have been occupied thus far in 
testing its validity, and adjusting it in detail to the given facts. 
This preliminary work has not yet by any means been completed; 
but at least the outline of a new picture of Jesus has begun to emerge 
from the investigation. To what extent is it likely to modify our 
whole conception of Christianity? It is vain to imagine that any 
question affecting the life of Jesus can ever be regarded as of merely 
historical interest. Our estimate of what he did and thought, and 
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of the meaning he attributed to his message cannot but reflect itself 
in our religious attitude today. 

In one sense the new reading of the gospel history may be said 
to mark a reaction. The church was founded on the belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah of prophecy, who would return in glory to 
bring in the Kingdom; and in spite of all attempts to spiritualize 
this conception it has never ceased to hold its own in popular 
Christianity. There are millions in our churches today who have 
never thought of doubting that the apocalyptic statements in the 
Gospels are to be taken literally. They anticipate a great crisis 
in which the present world will come to an end, and a second advent 
of Christ, in his character of Judge and King. It is not a little 
curious that the apocalyptic view of the Gospels has found its most 
active opponents among professedly conservative scholars. They 
seem to forget that the position they defend is the recent conquest 
of a rationalizing theology, and has never been really accepted by 
the general mind of the church. 

But between the modern view and that of popular Christianity 
there are two all-important differences: (1) The eschatology of 
Jesus, as understood by the church, has been tempered with later 
theological elements. It is assumed that when Jesus spoke of the 
Messiah and the approaching Kingdom he meant to suggest far 
more than he actually said. His utterances have to be so construed 
as to allow room for the ideas of Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, 
and the teaching of the creeds. The modern interpretation, how- 
ever, forbids this reading of subsequent doctrine into the thought 
of Jesus. He shared in the apocalyptic outlook of his own time; 
and we must not shrink from taking his conceptions in all their 
apparent crudeness and realism. (2) The eschatology of Jesus was 
formerly accepted as part of his revelation. It was believed that 
in virtue of his divine endowment he knew the mysteries of the 
future, and in some partial measure disclosed them. To the 
modern view, however, these apocalyptic sayings, which might 
seem to demonstrate his higher knowledge, are evidence of his 
limitation. The ideas expressed in them were not drawn from any 
supernatural source but from a tradition which had formed itself 
in the course of Jewish history. Jesus lived and thought in that 
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world of apocalyptic belief. What we now perceive to have been 
mere imaginations, possible only in an unscientific age, appealed 
to his mind as realities, and gave direction to his message. 

According to the new interpretation, then, Jesus took up that 
apocalyptic hope which had long been cherished in Israel and 
which had lately received a fresh impulse from the preaching of 
John the Baptist. Like John he believed that the Kingdom of 
God—the new age in which God would assert his sovereignty— 
was presently to set in. The old order of things would disappear 
and give place to another, which would be subject to entirely 
different laws. Possessed with this conviction he made it his task 
to prepare men for the Kingdom and to gather around him the 
nucleus of a new community that should inherit it. At the outset 
he appears to have come forward merely as the prophet of the 
Kingdom; but in the process of his mission there grew up in him a 
new consciousness of his vocation. He learned to realize that the 
coming of the Kingdom was bound up with his own personality— 
that he was himself the destined Messiah who would inaugurate it. 
More than ever, as his death at the hands of his enemies became 
certain, his conception of himself as the Messiah took definite shape 
in his mind. He looked to a day in the future when he would be 
clothed with the attributes of the Son of Man who was to descend 
from heaven to judge the world. By the death which threatened 
to crush him utterly he would be exalted to a higher state of being, 
and would assume his throne as Messiah. 

Such, in a few words, are the conclusions to which we are led 
by the new reading of the life of Jesus. Those who accept it are 
in substantial agreement on the main points; but in matters of 
detail there is still, and perhaps will always be, a wide diversity of 
opinion. Three questions in particular are much debated, and it 
is important to note them in view of our present inquiry: (1) 
Did Jesus conceive of the Kingdom as coming by a gradual process 
or by a sudden catastrophe? For the most part, undoubtedly, he 
indorses the current apocalyptic idea of a great crisis, followed at 
once by the breaking-in of the Kingdom; but occasionally, as 
in the parable of the Leaven and the various parables of the spring- 
ing seed, he appears to contemplate a development. He may have 
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hesitated between these two views, but in any case the main char- 
acter of his teaching remains the same. The Kingdom is that of 
the apocalyptic hope, whether its coming is envisaged as a sudden 
glory or as an unfolding dawn. (2) Did he regard the Kingdom 
as wholly in the future, or as already in some manner present ? 
Here again he speaks, for the most part, of a future kingdom; yet 
the future and the present are blended together in his mind. The 
Kingdom is still to come, but it is so near at hand that it can already 
be discerned and apprehended. Its powers and influences have 
projected themselves into the present age: men can order their lives 
even now as children of the Kingdom. (3) Did he think of himself 
as already Messiah, or only as destined to messiahship after he had 
finished his work by death? His references to the coming of the 
Son of Man seem clearly to indicate that he distinguished between 
what he was now and what he would be hereafter. He read his 
claim to the messiahship in terms of the apocalyptic hope, which 
looked for an angelic being, sent down from heaven. Neverthe- 
less, he is conscious of a supreme authority bestowed on him in the 
present. In a latent and potential sense, if not actually, he is 
already the promised Messiah. 

From the ambiguous nature of these and many other questions 
with which we are confronted in the gospel history, we at least learn 
the danger of enforcing a too consistent eschatology. It may be 
granted that Jesus acquiesced in the traditional hope and made 
it the basis of his message; but he adopted it as a whole, without 
binding himself down to every detail. To class him with the purely 
apocalyptic thinkers is to misunderstand him altogether. More- 
over, we have to allow for elements in his thought which had nothing 
to do with his eschatology and continually clashed with it. Even 
a professed apocalyptist like the author of IV Esdras will ever and 
again break away from his rigid scheme when he is overpowered 
by high feeling or moral conviction; and we cannot expect to find 
in eschatology the exclusive key to the thinking of Jesus. His inter- 
ests were too large and many sided to adjust themselves at every 
point to certain prescribed beliefs. Whatever may have been his 
relation to the apocalyptists, he was much more nearly akin to the 
prophets. No sober investigator who weighs the whole evidence 
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of the Gospels will fail to allow for the freedom and independence 
of Jesus. He accepted the Jewish eschatology as he did the Law; 
but in his treatment of both of them he relied on his own insight 
and not on mere tradition. 

The teaching of Jesus cannot be resolved into mere eschatology; 
but we have still to admit that at least its framework is eschatologi- 
cal. An attempt has been made to escape from this conclusion 
by the road of literary criticism. The apocalyptic element, it is 
argued, was imported into our Gospels after the hope of the parousia 
had become dominant in the church. Jesus’ own teaching was 
revised in the interest of this later eschatology, and a wrong impres- 
sion was thus given of its nature. Some color is lent to this theory 
by the presence in the Gospels of certain passages—such as the 
“little apocalypse” of Mark—which bear evident traces of later 
elaboration; but as a whole it has failed to justify itself. The 
apocalyptic strain in Jesus’ teaching is not confined to isolated 
passages which a little ingenuity can explain away. It is all- 
pervasive; and the Sermon on the Mount and the parables bear 
witness to it as well as do the definitely apocalyptic chapters. 
For that part, the prevalence of the hope in the early church is 
itself proof that it was recognized from the beginning as essential 
to the Christian message. This, then, is the new situation with 
which the religious thinking of our time has to reckon. For the 
last generation theology has taken for its watchword “Back to 
Christ”; and this reversion from the later doctrinal constructions 
to the simple teaching of Jesus has been welcomed as the first 
movement toward a more rational faith. Now we are discovering 
that the return to Christ is also beset with difficulties. The original 
teaching, on which we are asked to build as on a sure foundation, 
is involved in presuppositions which are far more alien to the modern 
mind than those of the old theology. It can hardly be wondered 
at that the new interpretation is viewed with suspicion, even by 
many who have felt themselves constrained on critical grounds to 
accept it. 

The difficulty most commonly urged is not, when rightly con- 
sidered, a very serious one. It is maintained that if we think of 
Jesus as sharing in the apocalyptic hope we must regard him as 
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mistaken in his outlook on the future. His death was followed by 
no supreme crisis; the Kingdom, so far from coming “within this 
generation,” has not yet appeared after two thousand years. If 
his message thus rested on a misconception, we can ascribe to it 
no validity or meaning. Behind most of the attempts to construe 
the Kingdom as something inward and spiritual we can trace the 
desire to acquit Jesus of the imputation of error. Even when the 
apocalyptic character of many of the sayings is granted, some effort 
is usually made to refer them to a far-distant future. The sugges- 
tion is that we must hold to those predictions of Jesus until the end 
of time has proved whether they were right or wrong.. One may 
question the ingenuousness of this procedure; but in any case it 
defends the literal accuracy of the forecasts by emptying them of 
all purpose. The mere coming of the Kingdom, long ages hence, 
was of no concern to Jesus. What he insisted on was the fact of 
its imminence. In the knowledge that it was even now at the 
door, men were to find the decisive motive for repentance and 
moral renewal. If we grant that his outlook was apocalyptic, we 
have no choice but to admit that he was mistaken; and there is 
no reason that our faith in him should in any way be impaired 
by this admission. The time has gone by when it was deemed 
necessary to claim for him an infallible judgment in all matters of 
human knowledge. Even a conservative theology is willing to 
concede that his ideas on history, science, criticism, were subject 
to the limitations of his age. And this may safely be granted, too, 
with regard to his anticipations of the future. He framed them in 
accordance with that apocalyptic scheme which lay to his hand; and 
the event proved that they were delusive. But they cannot affect 
our attitude to him unless they belong to the substance of his 
religious message. 

Here, however, we are thrown back on a much graver difficulty. 
The eschatological ideas of Jesus were not external to his message, 
like his judgments on history and criticism, but were closely related 
to it. His conceptions of the divine purpose, of man’s duty and 
destiny, of his own nature and mission, were all expressed in terms 
of the apocalyptic hope. Does it not follow that his work was so 
conditioned by obsolete modes of thinking that we must cease to 
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claim for it any permanent significance? The criticism of a former 
age might occasionally suggest that Jesus was mistaken in his 
forecast of the Kingdom, or in his own title to be the Messiah. 
But we now have to reckon with doubts of a more radical nature. 
The conceptions of Kingdom and Messiah, as viewed in the light 
of modern investigation, were wholly imaginary. Their origin can 
be traced in the accidents of Jewish history, in primitive mythology 
and speculation. Since the message of Jesus was entangled with 
these conceptions, which were the product of mere fantasy, must 
we not conclude that it was itself unreal? It rested on presup- 
positions which had no validity except for the age he lived in. 
Schweitzer expresses what seems to be the inevitable inference from 
the new reading of the Gospels when he declares, at the end of his 
well-known book: “Jesus belonged to his own time, and cannot be 
transported into ours.” Bound up as it is with the ancient apoca- 
lyptic, the teaching of Jesus has no significance for modern men. 

Now before attempting an answer to this difficulty, there is 
one caution which we shall do well to bear in mind. Undoubtedly 
we owe much to the historical method, as applied to the study 
of religion; and it has nowhere yielded more fruitful results than 
in the tracing of that long development which issued in the Chris- 
tian eschatology. But there is a natural fallacy which the one- 
sided application of the historical method has done much to 
encourage. We are apt to take for granted that when we have 
ascertained the genesis of a religious idea, and have related it to 
the conditions of a given time, we have finally disposed of it. As 
a mere historical phenomenon it can have no further relevance to 
our living thought and belief. But the truer attitude of mind is 
surely that which allows for something permanent amid the chan- 
ging phases of development. The form in which the idea embodied 
itself from time to time was determined by historical accident; 
but the idea itself was independent of the form. Its truth and 
value cannot be assayed by any analysis of the process whereby 
it struggled toward an ever-fuller expression. It is from this 
point of view that we need to arrive at our judgment of apocalyptic. 
That hope of the Kingdom on which it centered was indeed shaped 
by contemporary conditions, and was rooted in myth and fantasy. 
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But it does not follow that it was mere illusion, and that the mes- 
sage connected with it had meaning only for a particular age. 
We can see, rather, that the hope was fundamentally the same 
as that which has ever sustained the higher life of humanity. The 
form was peculiar to the time, and we can now perceive its inade- 
quacies; but it gave expression—and in many ways magnificent 
expression—to a lasting reality. 

Nevertheless, if Jesus moved wholly within the limits of Jewish 
apocalyptic thinking, we should have to confess that his work has 
now almost lost its value. The anticipation of a coming reign 
of God was indeed a noble one, and it cannot be said even of IV 
Esdras and the Psalms of Solomon that they have nothing to offer 
to our religious life today. Yet we cannot but feel that in these 
and the other apocalyptic writings the vital idea is entirely depend- 
ent on the perishable form. If Jesus looked merely for the tradi- 
tional Kingdom, his work was for the age which found meaning in 
that conception, and can make no appeal to modern men. But was 
the thought of Jesus thus identified with the apocalyptic scheme ? 
Is it not apparent, rather, that he employed the scheme only as a 
vehicle whereby he communicated a purely spiritual message ? 

One fact must here be clearly emphasized. It was commonly 
maintained by the older criticism that Jesus adopted the current 
eschatology by way of imagery—aware of its insufficiency, yet 
forcing it into the service of his own higher teaching. The modern 
interpretation cannot accept this view of the attitude of Jesus. 
It recognizes that he himself participated in the hopes and con- 
ceptions of his time. He believed that the world of nature and of 
human society would presently undergo a complete transformation, 
and all his teaching was determined by the thought of this coming 
change. But between the outlook of Jesus and that of the ordinary 
apocalyptic there was one all-important difference. Hitherto, 
while assuming that the Kingdom would be reserved for the right- 
eous, men had been content to think of it externally. They cheered 
themselves, amid the miseries of the present, with glowing visions 
of the renovation of nature, the removal of disease and sorrow, the 
deliverance and exaltation of Israel. Jesus conceived of the King- 
dom on its inward side. He no doubt assumed that it would bear 
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those material aspects on which the apocalyptic writers had 
delighted to dwell, but he allows them to fall out of sight. The 
Kingdom, as it presents itself to his mind, is the new age in which 
the will of God will be all in all—the better order in which men 
will enter into fellowship with God and offer him a service that 
grows spontaneously out of trust and love. To demonstrate that 
he so regarded the Kingdom, we do not need to resort to any arti- 
ficial process of allegorizing and interpreting the statements of the 
Gospels. It is manifest everywhere that he was solely occupied 
with the moral and spiritual attributes of the coming age. The 
conventional apocalyptic picture has become for him merely the 
background and setting of his own conception of a reign of God, 
in which men will be brought into inward harmony with God’s 
will. 

Thus the permanent significance of Jesus’ message is in no way 
impaired by its external dependence on the apocalyptic tradition 
While he proclaimed the Kingdom it still remains true that what 
he taught was the new relation to God—the new obedience to him. 
It remains true, also, that what he gave to the world was a revela- 
tion, out of the depths of his own inward life. The scheme he had 
borrowed was nothing but the framework for those higher con- 
ceptions which had come to him immediately, in his personal com- 
munion with God. We may go yet farther and claim that the 
contemporary forms, so far from limiting him, were necessary to 
the fulness and purity of his revelation. They enabled him to 
escape from the horizons of his time and deliver a message that 
should have a lasting validity. This may be illustrated by the 
method adopted by various great thinkers who have endeavored 
to fix the absolute principles of the moral law. They have begun 
by imagining for themselves an ideal world—a Republic, or Utopia, 
or Kingdom of Ends—in which the disturbing influences that warp 
all human action under the makeshift conditions of the present 
have ceased to be operative. Only in this manner could they con- 
ceive of an absolutely binding law. The Utopia into which Jesus 
projected himself was that new age wherein the will of God would 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. He had no need to 
imagine it, for it loomed before the mind of his time as an immi- 
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nent reality; yet, as we see it now, it was only a fantasy, born of a 
mood of thought which has altogether passed away. None the 
less it was the background against which he was able to body forth 
his ideal of an ultimate law of righteousness; and the ideal remains 
valid, although the vision of the Kingdom has long since dissolved. 

It has been argued, however, by many who hold the apocalyptic 
view of the Gospels, that Jesus intended nothing more than to 
impose a relative and provisional rule of life. He looked for a 
kingdom in which all existing evils would be done away, and in 
which there would be no further need of patience, forgiveness, 
self-sacrifice. Since he was ever insisting on these and similar 
virtues we must conclude that his aim was a restricted one. The 
principles he laid down were to hold good only for the critical inter- 
val, while men were preparing themselves for the Kingdom, and 
would finally be superseded. But it would not be difficult to prove 
in detail that this theory of an ‘“‘interim morality” which has found 
favor with not a few recent writers is based on a narrow, pedantic 
view of the nature of Jesus’ teaching. It fails to recognize that 
the precepts he enunciated were not meant as definite rules but 
as examples of how the new spirit would manifest itself. The 
heirs of the Kingdom were to live as children of God. Amid the 
imperfect conditions of the present they were to exercise that 
higher will which would be required of them hereafter. Thus the 
morality of Jesus was nothing less than the righteousness of the 
Kingdom. He held up to men an absolute moral law, to which they 
were to conform their lives even now. For that part, the perma- 
nent validity of his teaching would not fall to the ground even if 
it could be proved that what he inculcated was an “interim moral- 
ity.” We should still have to conceive of him as looking toward 
an ultimate ideal, and molding the lives of men that they might 
attain to it. The “interim” for which his teaching is valid would 
_be nothing else than the whole period of waiting and struggle that 
divides humanity from its goal. 

The message of Jesus, therefore, loses none of its significance 
although we interpret it from the apocalyptic point of view. But 
what of his person? He claimed to be the Messiah, and in virtue 
of this claim the church has believed in him, and made him the 
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object of faith and worship. As we now perceive, however, the 
messianic category was itself a fanciful one, belonging to that apoca- 
lyptic world of thought which has grown meaningless. Must it 
not follow that we can no longer attach the old significance to the 
person of Christ? Those attributes which are ascribed to him 
in our prayers and hymns—the attributes of Judge, Intercessor, 
Savior, Lord of Glory—are all bound up with the messianic con- 
ception. If it is once discarded, must not the whole foundation 
of Christian piety crumble away ? 

It would be futile to argue that the acceptance of the modern 
view has made no difference. The doctrine of Christ, as formulated 
in the ancient creeds of the church, grew out of a given eschatology, 
and cannot be separated from it. Terms which were formerly 
accepted as literally descriptive of the nature and office of Christ 
have now a merely figurative value; and it is doubtful whether 
the church can long afford to insist upon them. As time goes on, 
and the ideas associated with them become ever less tenable, their 
only effect can be to obscure the real import of the life of Jesus. 
So far as the belief in his messiahship implies an eschatological 
scheme, in which he was called on to enact a definite part, we can- 
not allow that it had any correspondence with fact. But here 
again it is necessary to make a distinction between the form and 
the essential idea conveyed by it. We may acknowledge that the 
form was an inadequate, and even an illusory one, and still discern 
that it expressed for the mind of a particular age the true signifi- 
cance of Jesus. In the apocalyptic figure of the Messiah the Jewish 
people had gathered up their highest religious ideals. They con- 
ceived of the Kingdom as coming in through a deliverer, a repre- 
sentative of the divine justice and holiness, a revealer and dispenser 
of the eternal life. Jesus could define the vocation of which he was 
conscious by no other category than that of messiahship. For 
him, as for his contemporaries, it was involved with the data of 
eschatology, but these do not affect its ultimate meaning. It 
can be detached from them and embodied in other forms which 
correspond more truly with our own impression of the worth of 
Jesus. As a matter of fact, the faith of the church ceased to be 
satisfied, even within the first generation, with the original messianic 
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idea. Jesus became the Lord, the Savior, the Incarnate Word, the 
Son of God. The believers who had come in from the great gentile 
world did not hesitate to pierce the Jewish apocalyptic forms, and 
to describe, in their own language, what they had found in Jesus. 
There is no reason why our faith today should not exercise a 
similar liberty. The significance of Jesus is inherent in his own 
personality; and we apprehend it no less truly when the con- 
ception of messiahship is merged in some other, to which our 
modern thought can respond. 

Jesus and his message do not lose their meaning for us when we 
read the Gospels in the light of the new interpretation. Indeed 
we may go still farther, and claim that by means of it the way has 
been opened for a truer and more vital understanding of the 
Christian message. Allusion has just been made to that restate- 
ment of the gospel which was begun in the early church and was 
carried out more and more fully in the course of the next three 
centuries. The apocalyptic categories which Jesus himself had 
used were gradually replaced by others, of a more abstract and 
philosophical nature, to which the gentile mind could respond more 
easily. From this later modification of Jesus’ teaching, rather 
than from the teaching itself, the Christian theology has taken its 
departure. It represents the attempt to translate an eschatological 
message into terms borrowed from Greek speculation, and in this 
manner to express more fully its inner purport. Now it is a posi- 
tive advantage that by the new reading of the Gospels we have 
been enabled to get behind the traditional church theology. 
The feeling has long been prevalent, within the church as well as 
outside of it, that the accepted creeds were inadequate and had 
ceased to make any real appeal. Yet they claimed to embody the 
faith as it had been once for all committed to the saints. Any 
endeavor to revise them, or even to look too narrowly into their 
historical development, was regarded as a veiled attack on the 
Christian revelation. But now we are in a position to distinguish 
between the original message and the theology that grew out of it. 
We can estimate the later doctrines at their true worth as inter- 
pretations, which are not necessarily binding on a new age, express- 
ing its thought in different language. It is much that at this 
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critical time, when some readjustment of doctrine has become so 
urgent, we are finding our way back to the starting-point. Since 
we can reconstruct the message as Jesus himself delivered it, we 
are no longer dependent on the versions which have come down to 
us through the creeds. We can set to work, freely and intelli- 
gently, on that new presentation of Christianity which is required 
by the needs of our own time. 

It may be objected that a new statement of the truth of Chris- 
tianity has been rendered more difficult by the recovery of those 
forms which Jesus himself employed. Whatever may be lacking 
in the traditional doctrines, they are richer in themselves, and are 
more in keeping with our modern ways of thought than the fancies 
of apocalyptic. The idea of the Logos, grounded though it is in 
Greek speculation, affords a deeper basis for Christology than the 
original messianic conception. The belief in a cause of God, estab- 
lishing itself gradually by the action of moral forces, is far truer 
and grander than the belief in a kingdom which will be introduced 
suddenly and miraculously. If we need a new interpretation of 
Christianity, is it not better to start from the later doctrines than 
from the eschatology set before us in the Gospels? Certainly the 
doctrines have still their meaning for us. It would be foolish to 
throw away as worthless all the results that have been patiently 
accumulated by nineteen centuries of Christian reflection. None 
the less the apocalyptic categories are in some ways better fitted 
than the theological to convey the essential message of Jesus. 
Their superiority consists in the very fact that we cannot construe 
them literally. In the theological doctrines the gospel is set forth 
in reasoned terms, and we are bound down to this one interpretation 
of it and no other. But apocalyptic makes its appeal to feeling 
and imagination. The reason is left unfettered, and can apprehend 
the underlying message, and formulate it anew. The vitality of 
our religion during all these ages has been due in no small measure 
to this, that Jesus never sought to express his meaning in abstract 
theological form. If he had spoken in the language of the creeds, 
his message would long ago have become obsolete, beyond hope 
of revival. But he availed himself of the plastic forms of the 
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current eschatology; and these have never ceased to retain their 
place alongside of the theological doctrines. Each new generation 
has felt itself free to associate its own deepest thoughts and longings 
with that hope of the Kingdom of God which had been given by 
Jesus. To one age it has meant an inward realization of the divine 
life, to another the union of all mankind in a spiritual common- 
wealth, to another the perfecting of the social order on a basis of 
justice and liberty. These ideals, and others like them, were all 
implicit in the conception of Jesus; and by clothing his message 
in the apocalyptic imagery he imparted it in all its richness and 
comprehensiveness. However we remold it, in accordance with 
our own needs and our own outlook on the world, we can still give 
effect to his purpose. 

It has been maintained by Father Tyrrell in his last book, 
Christianity at the Cross Roads, that a positive place must be assigned 
to apocalyptic in the modern reconstruction of theology. He con- 
tends that in ordinary Protestantism the tendency has been to 
resolve religion into a mere rule of conduct or an intellectual 
scheme of doctrine. Apocalyptic, though belonging in all its 
details to a bygone tradition, assumes the existence of a super- 
natural order, with which our earthly life is meant to relate itself. 
It falls in with that mystical and sacramental conception of religion 
which has found its home within the Catholic church. One cannot 
but feel that Tyrrell entirely misapprehends the place of apoca- 
lyptic in the teaching of Jesus. It has no affinities with Catholic 
mysticism and sacramentalism. It serves, not to reduce the ethical 
demands to a subordinate or collateral position, but to enforce and 
exalt them. The coming of the Kingdom is nothing else than the 
ultimate fulfilment of righteousness. Yet in one sense there is 
truth in the argument that those apocalyptic forms in which it was 
originally delivered have still their place and function in Chris- 
tianity. Our modern thought cannot accept them literally, and 
regards them as a shell that must be penetrated before we can 
apprehend the substance of the teaching of Jesus. But a religious 
message loses half its power unless it can speak to men in the 
language of the imagination. Ever since the days of the primitive 
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church the apocalyptic hopes have continued to hold their own, 
in spite of all efforts to supplant them by abstract doctrine. Chris- 
tian piety has attached itself to them, much more than to the 
doctrines, even when it recognized most clearly that their value was 
only symbolical. And in this we may discern the working of a 
profound instinct. Men have never ceased to feel that there was 
something in the gospel of Christ which eluded all the formulae 
of theology, and could be expressed only in symbol. By means of 
the apocalyptic conceptions they have been able to realize, in some 
dim measure, this larger meaning of the Christian faith. The 
conceptions might resolve themselves, under the light of criticism, 
into little more than poetic fancies, but they had the wealth and 
suggestiveness of poetry. They reflected, as in a glass darkly, 
the higher spiritual realities. We can hardly doubt that in the 
future, as in the past, the message of Jesus will make its appeal 
to men through those consecrated forms in which he himself 
imparted it. They will only gain a larger significance when men 
have learned to understand them in their true character, as the 
imaginative vesture of the new revelation. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO PROPHECY 





D. E. THOMAS 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





The psychology of religion is no longer a new field of research. 
Within the last two decades, it has been pursued from various points 
of approach, and no one who has followed its development can 
question its contribution to the clearer understanding and deeper 
appreciation of religion in its relation to the whole mental life. 

During these years both psychology and religion have been sub- 
jected to new scrutiny; a psychological method of dealing with 
religion has added zest in both fields of inquiry, and has produced 
interesting and stimulating results. These researches and their 
results have been of great practical value, especially in the province 
of child and adolescent religion. 

But comparatively little has been done in the way of a scientific 
analysis and an attempted explanation of the special and higher 
forms of religious experience, as exhibited by the prophet or the 
mystic. The literature in this field is still scanty. Professor 
Ames’ in his recent volume devotes a chapter to the psychology of 
religious genius. A. B. Davidson? has dealt specifically, though 
briefly, with some of the phases of this topic. George Adam Smith? 
in his commentaries on the prophets drops interesting hints of the 
possibilities in this line of research. Two more recent small 
volumes by Kaplan‘ and Joyce’ show the tendency of the times. 
These books are in the nature of essays on the subject of prophetic 
psychology, rather than systematic and exhaustive treatments. 
Among the Germans even less has been done from the truly psy- 
chological point of approach. Giesebrecht® and Kurtz’ have 

1 The Psychology of Religious Experience. 


2Old Testament Prophecy, and articles on (1) “Prophecy and Prophets,” (2) 
“Jeremiah” in HBD. 


3 Expositor’s Bible. 5 The Inspiration of Prophecy. 
4 The Psychology of Prophecy. 6 Berufsbegabung der Propheten. 
7 Psychologie der vorexilische Prophetie. 
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written monographs on prophetic psychology, and Duhm' and 
Cornill? in their commentaries have shown something of what 
might be accomplished by a thorough working of this field.* 

But it remains for this interesting, not to say tantalizing, subject 
to receive the attention it deserves and it will not be strange if the 
next wave of interest in both the Old Testament and the New 
centers along this line, for in many ways it furnishes a more engross- 
ing and productive angle of approach to the literature than does the 
purely historical. Historical criticism has by no means completed 
its task, but it may be that it has now come to such a stage of 
maturity that it is willing to take to itself an ally that will help it to 
achieve more positive results. For such a position psychological 
analysis and explanation is a contender. 

This paper is an attempt to present a method of approach to the 
religion of the prophet. The method purports to be psychological 
and to distinguish between those materials which may be entered 
and considered in a scientific evaluation of so elevated a type of 
religious experience, and those which may not. At our basis lies the 
historical method and we must heed well all its findings; but on this 
basis we make a new evaluation—the psychological—which is even 
more exacting in its demands for accuracy and balance of judgment. 

It goes without saying that such a program as is here presented 
is not merely theoretical. It could not be put forth at all without 
considerable concrete study in the field of both psychology and 
prophecy. In testing out our method two ways of dealing with the 
prophetic materials are open. One way is to draw illustrations for 
any particular thesis in the process of development of the program 
from the whole range of prophetic literature. Naturally this is the 
easier, for it furnishes a much wider choice of concrete illustrations, 
and by their use the method can be rounded out much more satis- 
factorily in its practical application. The other and harder method 
of application is to take the whole life of a single prophet, so far as 
the sources furnish us the materials, and work it out in a more 
human and intelligible picture. In such a study lies the particular 
value of this program of prophetic experience, if it turns out to have 

* Commentaries on the Prophets. 2 Commentary on Jeremiah. 

3 Hélscher’s Profelen (1914) appeared too late for use here. 
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a particular value. It is an ambitious program and is not content 
to give up the pursuit of so high a form of religion until scientific 
research has done its work and the laws of cause and effect in the 
religious realm have been applied. It is not necessarily an attempt 
to prove that all forms and degrees of religious genius can be 
analyzed and defined in terms of modern psychology, but rather 
a willingness to go as far as facts carry us and then to make proper 
and valid inferences on the basis of such facts. If there remain 
an unexplained residuum, we have the assured belief that psy- 
chology will not be discredited, just as we are led to believe that 
religion will not suffer if psychological science is able to give a 
reasonable explanation of some of the phenomena that formerly 
were considered too sacred to be scrutinized. 

Two preliminary tasks arise for one who applies this or any 
similar program—tasks arising from the nature of the prophetic 
materials. The first pertains to the interpretation of the literary 
form in which the prophet gives expression to his experience. A 
casual perusal of the prophetic books will show that all the prophets 
were conscious of what they interpreted to be a divine compulsion; 
the most common form of the manifestation of this extra-human 
influence is visions and voices. The question raised here is not one 
as to the reality of the experience, but one as to whether the form 
in which it is found is literal or figurative. Manifestly, we cannot 
settle the question a priori, nor even by appeal to the facts in the 
case of one or two prophets. It is a question which must be raised 
afresh as we approach the record of each individual prophet. All 
that can be done here, then, is to indicate what would seem to be a 
scientific procedure in addressing ourselves to the problem. 

The problem, then, is: Are vision and voice a convenient 
literary form inherited from the past or developed for the exigency 
by means of which to give vivid, outward expression to the inner 
experience, or are they a genuine and real part of the experience ? 
Unless we recognize this problem, all sorts of complications may 
arise in attempting a reasonable exegesis. From this point of view, 
each seer presents his own problem. They cannot all be treated 
according to one criterion. Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel present, each 
his own peculiarity of vision form, and in each case a faithful effort 
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must be made to distinguish between that part which is mere figure 
or framework, consciously so used, and that which for the prophet 
was an integral and real part of his experience. This will require 
the most subtle literary and psychological criteria, but the attempt 
is worth making if we are to get at the core of the matter. 

The second preliminary consideration, viz., the question of the 
sources, may be passed with a word. We have fallen upon perilous 
times in matters of historical criticism, and in the mélée none has 
suffered more than some of our most endeared Old Testament 
prophets. In the present status of criticism, it is impossible to be 
exact in the use of literary materials. The only safe plan to pursue 
is to take the minimum of authenticated sources as our basis of pro- 
cedure, and even then we are not sure that some of these will not be 
discredited tomorrow. Yet there is some comfort in the fact that 
the psychological reconstruction suffers less in these uncertain days 
than the historical; for history has to do with exact facts and with- 
out them it cannot proceed far, while the psychological method gets 
its chief value in the study of the bold outlines of a life. This is not 


to say, however, that it is not closely conditioned by historical fact, 
at every step. 

We undertake now a plan for the genetic study of the prophet’s 
experience and distinguish four principal topics, as follows: (1) 
antecedents and inheritances; (2) environment; (3) temperament; 
(4) the prophetic experience. 


I. THE PROPHET’S ANTECEDENTS AND INHERITANCES 


In the light of biological and psychological science, it is becom- 
ing ever more certain that the roots of our lives, our beliefs and 
practices, are deeply imbedded in the past; that the average 
individual is what he is largely because of what he has lived through 
in racial history, however narrowly or widely those terms may be 
interpreted; and that even the most extraordinary person is not 
wholly free from this enslavement to the past. There are ever 
fewer and fewer geniuses, in the sense that they transcend and defy 
explanation in terms that can be accounted for. Therefore, it will 
not be strange if we find some of the prophet’s peculiarities in these 
inheritances. He may have passively accepted them and been 
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unconsciously guided by them, or, he may have analyzed their 
influence upon his times and reacted against them. A study of 
these antecedents will have to do with both the form and the content 
of the prophet’s message. What, then, has the previous age con- 
tributed to the form of prophecy in its golden age? This will 
require a complete study of the earlier forms of prophecy in Israel, 
as well as of the form of prophetic messages among other and earlier 
peoples; in other words, a genetic study of the form of prophecy, 
for rudiments of form are likely to persist even after the content has 
completely changed. It is well to note that here we are dealing 
with a different question from the one raised in the preliminary 
study. There we asked: Was the form in which the prophet 
couched his message a true facsimile of that message as it came to 
him or was he consciously using literary form as the vehicle of his 
thought? Here we ask the still more ultimate question: What 
influence had the form of earlier prophecy on the form in which the 
prophet felt bound to receive his message in order that it might be 
authentic? Did his inheritance along this line dictate to him the 
psychological condition in which his mind must be placed, in order 
that he might be receptive to the divine message, or did he strike 
out rather boldly and independently, and largely disregard the form 
dictated by tradition; in short, was he able to distinguish between 
form and essence; e.g., did trance and ecstasy so persist in the time 
of Amos and Isaiah that they were sought by these men as genuine 
prophetic experiences, as forms that were considered a necessary 
and integral part of the message; or, on the other hand, has the 
prophet here supervened his inheritance, and developed a new con- 
ception of prophecy in which the essential element is not, in any 
degree, linked to form, but consists entirely in its ethical and 
religious content, regardless of the way in which it may have been 
intuited; or, in the third place, does he fall somewhere between 
these two extremes, showing considerable progress toward an 
ethical religion inwardly conditioned, but not being able entirely to 
free himself from inherited and conventional forms ? 

Then what have inherited ideas had to do with conditioning the 
prophet’s mind for his work, either by hindering or by helping? 
Here we must take into survey the religious conceptions of the 
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pre-prophetic age and scrutinize them as carefully as possible. It is 
not difficult to see that there was great progress in the purification 
and clarification of religious ideas in the two centuries preceding 
the great prophets, and, although Amos comes upon us suddenly 
and seemingly without proper introduction, with his independent 
social and ethical ideas, yet we may find, on closer analysis, that in 
him and his successors many ideas that were already in process of 
crystallization have come out into the clear light, fostered by their 
vigor and insight, and have entered more or less fully into the 
currents of their common thoughts. This fact could no doubt be 
much more completely shown than is commonly thought, if our 
authentic sources for this period were not so few. It is reasonable 
to believe that there were currents of ethical thought preceding 
Amos, of which we have scarcely any direct hint. It may be 
possible to trace these out more clearly than has yet been done, 
even with the meager sources at our disposal. Such a study would 
scarcely have warrant were it not for the fact that we have a 
growing appreciation of the debt each generation owes to its 
predecessors. Such a study, if in any degree successful, will not 
detract one whit from the greatness of these great men. They will 
still retain a sufficient meed of praise; they stand out on the basis 
of what they were and what they did, but it will help us to under- 
stand them better and thus to appreciate them the more. An 
examination of these inherited views would include such topics as 
the pre-prophetic or (in the case of later prophets) the earlier 
prophetic views of God; the cultus; the ethical element in religion 
in this period; the prophet and his work, his relation to politics and 
government, his attitude toward the innovations of advancing 
civilization, etc. 


Il. THE PROPHET’S ENVIRONMENT 


Here, at the outset, it is necessary to define terms, so as to make 
a clear distinction between the matter treated in the foregoing topic 
and that which is to be included here. In the above section, we 
attempt to deal with influences which persist from a former age. 
Here, we desire to classify those influences which are new, which 
take origin in the prophet’s own time, owing to political and social 
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changes and exigencies. Here again it is not incumbent upon us to 
find the prophet entirely a child of his own times, else he would not 
be worthy of special study; but when we do study the conditions 
with which he was surrounded and find him in part influenced by 
them, in part withstanding them, we understand him the better for 
so doing. And this juxtaposition of his own views to those current 
among his people may be one of the secrets of the development of 
his character. If great men are the product of great times, then 
the inference is clear, if we would learn the secret of the men them- 
selves. Was the prophet a nationalist, and, if so, was he one for the 
same reason that his fellow-Israelites were, or did his insight into 
conditions drive him to a new interpretation of the political signifi- 
cance of his nation? Was it the political influence or was it the 
social that bulked largest in the making of Amos and the content of 
his scathing sermons? What were the peculiar circumstances, 
within and without, that gave Hosea his hot, tender message of 
divine love? What do the messages of Isaiah and Jeremiah owe to 
the political and religious background of their day? Do their 
differing environments throw any light upon the fact that Micah 
prophesied with no uncertain tone the fall of Jerusalem, while 
Isaiah repeatedly held to the inviolability of the Holy City, even 
though he was convinced that the surrounding country districts 
would be devastated? In a word, to what extent do the confines 
of time and place and circumstance limit the horizon of the seer 
and prescribe the materials which shall furnish content and coloring 
for his message? In a study of this character, not only do we learn 
what contribution an age makes to a man’s thinking and doing, but, 
what is more important, we get here, in the clash between ideals and 
actual conditions which must be faced, the breeding-ground of per- 
sistence, vigor, character, and message, by means of which the man 
makes his contribution to his age and all subsequent ages. The 
environment of home, church, school, society, and country are not 
a negligible factor in any life, however extraordinary or peculiar. 


Ill. THE PROPHET’S TEMPERAMENT 


Temperament is rather an elusive term when its analysis is 
attempted, but unless we can deal with it in more or less satisfactory 
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fashion, some secret of prophetic greatness may escape us; under- 
standing it, we may see clearly some of the factors that have 
hitherto been indistinct. First of all there is a temperament of 
youth and of rising manhood, becoming conscious of itself, as 
distinguished from that of the mature man who has settled down to 
face the hard facts of life. Did the prophets receive their calls in 
young manhood just as they were emerging from the enchanted 
land of adolescence? If so, much light is thrown upon their experi- 
ence by modern studies in the later adolescent period. Does it 
make any difference whether Isaiah was twenty or forty years of age 
when he saw the Holy One, high and lifted up, his train filling the 
temple? Can age have anything to do with the peculiar sternness 
and severity of Amos’ messages ? 

While temperament is admitted to be largely hereditary—pos- 
sibly because we know so little about it—yet it may be much more 
a product of training, and especially of very early impressions, than 
we are wont to believe. While evidence on this point is almost 
entirely lacking in the case of the prophets, yet we must not neglect 
any of it that lies at hand, if it will help to explain peculiarities of 
individuals. City-breeding gives a certain bent to one’s concep- 
tions; pastoral life, another, and agricultural pursuits, yet another. 
Acquaintance with the best science of an age gives a type of thinking 
very different from that found among those who think naively. 

But more important than these is that peculiar, inborn, mental 
composition which distinguishes individuals and which seems so 
deep rooted as to defy all attempts to classify it under a norm or 
type. Though all external stimuli may seem to be similar if not | 
identical, mental reactions are found to be very different from each 
other in different individuals. You cannot run the thinking of | 
mentally active people into the same mold, but under the most 
favorable conditions, it is by no means a rarity to get the most 
diverse types of mental process and product. What is the explana- 
tion? One man is a rationalist; another is highly emotional. 

Either may become a mystic and have inexplicable experiences, but 
they arrive at them by very different routes. One man is active and 
aggressive in temperament; another is passive and retiring. 
Infilled with a divine passion, one of these men experiences the over- 
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powering influence of a great Spirit or Personality, in whose hands 
he is passive and helpless; the other is conscious of his own 
heightened power of activity, under the inspiration of the same 
Spirit. They may be equally vigorous and fiery in carrying out the 
mission intrusted to them. Will these and other observations by 
modern psychology, when applied to the prophet, help us the better 
to understand the man and his message ? 


IV. THE PROPHET’S EXPERIENCE 


We come now to the crux of the whole matter, an attempt to 
explain, or at least to interpret, that peculiar experience which 
makes a prophet a prophet, which distinguishes him from any other 
class of religionist and lifts him to a table-land of insight and outlook 
which intensifies his religious energy many fold and charges his whole 
life and being with a new purpose and opens up larger capacities. 
If we cannot, to some extent, enter into this holy of holies, all our 
preliminary drawings-nigh will be largely of no avail, for the only 
excuse one may give for undertaking this overweening task of 
psychological analysis is that he may get near to the heart of the 
experience of men who had a peculiar consciousness of the immediate 
presence of God in their lives, and a special sensitiveness to his 
revelation, both of himself and of his message to them. We are not 
here concerned with mere description; we must go deeper; an effort 
must be made to interpret the experience and its meaning for our 
time, as well as for the prophet and his day. The most rigid and 
critical tests of modern research in the psychological field must be 
applied. Ifthe prophet was self-deceived and a satisfactory expla- 
nation in subjective terms can be made of his experience, this does 
not, in the least, detract from what he was and what he accom- 
plished, but it makes it practically impossible for his experience 
and his type of character to be duplicated in our more scientific age, 
at least among those who understand the viewpoint of psychology. 
But if we must conclude that there is more than the subjective, that 
his experience is the result of a divine personal energy working 
upon, and co-operating with, an intense human spirit, we get a 
religious state devoutly to be wished and sought by men of every 
time. 
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Professor Ames, in his chapter on ‘‘ Psychology and Religious 
Genius,” says: 

{It has often been assumed that genius, including religious genius] desig- 
nated an assumed irreducible and unanalyzable factor in human nature, a kind 
of given endowment which the science of psychology cannot legitimately adopt. 
It is a part of the scientific attitude to insist upon the application of analysis 
and interpretation to all factors and functions of the mental life. It is too 
much to expect that psychological explanations will not be undertaken simply 
because the phenomena involved are complex or obscure, or because some people 
insist that they are wholly inscrutable. The results of the investigation may 
be negative or meager or only partially sustained, but no phenomena of human 
experience can lay claim to immunity from at least the attempt to understand 
them. Therefore any statement of genius which assumes it to involve factors 
radically different from those of ordinary experience is vitiated at the outset by 
that assumption. 


Professor Leuba goes even farther and gives the distinct impres- 
sion that psychology has the legitimate right to preémpt to itself the 
entire field of religion and to declare that there is no phenomenon in 
this field that psychology cannot grapple with and explain. 


Psychology, on its side, claims the right to submit every content of con- 
sciousness to scientific study, whether it be dubbed “‘inner,” “spiritual,” or 
otherwise; moreover, it has begun to make good that claim.t . . . . Religious 
experience (“inner experience”) belongs entirely to psychology—“entirely”’ 
being used in the same sense as when it is claimed that the non-religious por- 
tions of conscious life belong entirely to science.2 .... I trust that it has 
become clear that the hope to lift a theology based on inner experience out of 
the sphere of science is preposterous; since whatever appears in consciousness 
is material for psychology. Religious knowledge may be said to be immediate 
and independent of science only in the sense in which this can be stated of any 
experience. Any bit of conscious life is in itself, as a fact of consciousness, 
unassailable. But a theology that should remain within a domain inaccessible 
to science would be limited to a mere description of man’s religious conscious- 
ness and would be deprived of the right to any opinion on the objective reality 
of its objects and on the universal validity of its propositions 
human factors are at work within human experience, there are no ways of dis- 
covering them except the ways of science.3 


On the other hand, Professor Pratt is much less sanguine as to° 
the ability of psychology to solve all problems in the province of 
religion: 


t Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion, p. 211. 
2 Ibid., p. 212. 3 Ibid., p. 242. 
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Equally misleading does it seem to me to suppose, as some leading “func- 
tional” psychologists seem to do, that the psychology of religion can ever so 
develop as to be in any sense a substitute for philosophy or theology. In the 
opinion of this school, ethics, aesthetics, logic, epistemology, and metaphysics 
are ultimately nothing but functional psychology.t . . . . The psychology of 
religion must . . . . content itself with a description of human experience, 
while recognizing that there may well be spheres of reality to which these 
experiences refer and with which they are possibly connected, yet which cannot 
be investigated by science.? 

These quotations from leading scholars in this field show that 
the psychology of religion is yet in process of finding itself and that 
there is no consensus of opinion even among these experts them- 
selves as to its proper province. The theory of Professor Leuba 
which allows no objective validity to the content of “‘value judg- 
ments” is not likely to be very generally accepted and will need 
further elucidation and buttressing. On the other hand, Professor 
Pratt seems rather too modest in his claims for the new science. 
However, for his side of the case it may reasonably be said that the 
psychology of religion is scarcely likely to be so successful in reveal- 
ing and explaining the content and meaning of our religious selves 
that men will cease to philosophize and theologize; i.e., to transcend 
the boundaries of pure scientific observation and induction and to 
move out into the realm of speculation and “faith.” The criterion 
set forth in Professor Ames’s statement of the case seems sound, and 
there is little danger that a thoroughgoing psychology will go too far. 
If we persist in creating for ourselves, or if there is already created 
for us, an extra-scientific world, a “faith” realm, then it is clear that 
psychology can have no dealings with it, either to prove or to dis- 
prove its existence. Philosophical assumptions are not material for 
psychological analysis; while psychology may satisfy itself in the 
explanation of religious genius, without the assumption of an extra- 
human, divine element, and while in some cases its analysis may be 
true to the facts, yet it can never prove that it has the truth in all 
cases, nor yet can it even prove in what specific cases it has the 
whole truth in the matter. So long as we admit a realm, the objec- 
tive reality of which is not subject to psychological scrutiny, religion 


t Pratt, article “Psychology of Religion,” in Journal of Religious Psychology, V, 
391. 


2 Ibid., p. 393. 
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will present phenomena which do not lie within the realm of scientific 

proof, and whether we assume divine afflatus, or whether we rule it 
out, either assumption is a postulate of the mind and not a proved 
fact. Furthermore, the term “ordinary experience,” used by Pro- 
fessor Ames in the last sentence of his quotation, does not claim that 
some degree of a personal knowledge of God is not a part of normal 
religious experience; thus we may not assume at the outset that the 
genius is a man of peculiar endowments, different in kind rather 
than in degree from those of his fellows. But if, in the course of our 
investigations and analyses of any specific character, we find ele- 
ments which cannot be separated out and classified according to 
the accepted norms, if there is found the unanalyzable residuum, it 
is the part of the scientific attitude to recognize it, even if we must 
hold judgment temporarily in suspense, or plead the cause of a yet 
undeveloped science. 

The theory that greatness is constituted not so much of entirely 
new and strange elements as of a proper and symmetrical blending 
of the common qualities and graces unmistakably has some 
startling illustrations in its favor. If it be true, then the Hebrew 
prophet may not be such a psychological enigma as a more super- 
ficial view would indicate. 

As has already been pointed out, it is safe to assume that in 
many ways the prophet was a child of his times. Mentally, his 
stock of ideas is very largely that in common circulation. The 
different currents of ideas may combine in varying proportions. In 
his case, the ideas of the prophetic party, which is essentially, though 
not nominally, the religious party, have the predominance, while the 
formalistic side of religion represented by the cultus does not appeal 
tohim. Furthermore, the prophet is not an apathetic thinker; his 
mental life is enkindled and intense. He has a peculiar ability to 
rearrange ideas, so that new truths present themselves clearly. 
The prophet is not a traditionalist; he does not live in the past; on 
the other hand, he is willing to take from the past beliefs which are 
conserving elements in the present religious and social crisis. 
Again, he was no mere dreamer of dreams who looked sanguinely 
for the ‘‘far-off divine event” which would usher in a glorious age. 
He lived in and for his own day; and he was the greatest man of his 
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day, simply because his mental vision took in the whole range of 
facts, however disquieting some of them might be. He was not a 
false optimist nor was he a false pessimist, but he saw the truth as it 
was, not simply as a closed revelation, but also as based on facts 
interpreted in harmony with universal law. 

This mental alertness made the prophet a student of his times. 
The question whether or not he was an educated man in any 
technical or academic sense is not of so great importance. He was 
awake and new truth was constantly coming to him; his education 
was never declared “‘finished.”” Thus it was easy for new revela- 
tions to be received by him; he could neither resist nor reject them. 
Mental alertness and breadth, ethical depth, and religious exaltation 
which in its purest form expresses itself in a consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God form together an equilateral triangle, or better, a 
closed circle of experience. They are all of a piece; they produce 
the symmetrical person. It may be quite impossible to say in 
which of these three compartments of the individual’s mental life 
the enkindling begins, or what may have been the specific cause 
which served to fan the smoldering spirit into flame, but if these 
three elements are combined in proper proportions, the one reacts 
upon the others until in turn all three are raised to a white heat, and 
then “who can but prophesy” ? 

It may be well to note that for the prophet there seemed to be 
no well-defined differentiation of national, social, and religious con- 
sciousness from each other, and we may even go farther and say 
that, at times at least, he was scarcely able to detect a personal 
consciousness as distinct from these three. The age of clear 
individualism was yet in the future and the prophet was not, 
consciously at least, a psychologist. So far as he analyzed his 
mental states at all, he was interested largely in their religious 
meaning. But, if the foregoing analysis contains any truth, it 
throws light upon the attitude of the prophet; it explains why he 
was so zealous in matters of politics and government; it opens up a 
reason for his proclivities toward social reform; it helps to explain 
his ardent love for his people, even in their sin and wickedness. 
They were an undifferentiated part of himself and of his God. 
Furthermore, this analysis may go far in explaining his religious 
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nature, for, if he was so intimately associated with his people—the 
nation—on one hand, and his God on the other, so that his own 
consciousness was both a social- and a God-consciousness, he could 
have been but a mouthpiece of God to the nation, feeling himself a 
passive agent in God’s hand, even when he had been most active, 
mentally and morally, in preparing himself for his mission. As his 
social message grew upon him, it assumed proportions which made 
it appeal to him as superhuman and hence as divinely originated. 
This idea as a principle of interpretation would, of course, require to 
be worked out in detail in accordance with ascertainable facts, in 
the case of each separate prophet. 

One set of interpreters of the psychology of the prophet makes 
the original element in his experience to be a “‘premonition”™ that 
the nation is to be destroyed. His ideas follow this order: first, he 
has a premonition of this event; then, he looks about for that which 
is to be the cause of destruction, and finds it in the sin of the nation; 
then, more gradually he is led to predict the agent of the destruction. 

But whence the premonition? It must be manufactured out of 
thin air. What data in the mind of the prophet serve to give this 
premonition ballast and content? Would it not be much more 
natural, as well as scientific, to suppose that the prophet received 
his impetus either from a study of the social and political conditions, 
or from so real and compelling a fact as a new and higher con- 
ception of the nature of God, based on study and observation—i.e., 
real mental activity—and that then, as a natural consequence of his 
observations, he concluded that the downfall of the nation, if the 
nation persisted in its present way, was but a matter of time? 

Finally an attempt must be made to interpret not only the 
larger and more general experience of the prophet, but also that 
more specific experience which may be called religious, through 
which he became conscious of his call from God and his mission to 
the people. After a careful study of the narrative in order to dis- 
cover and set aside any literary device that may have been used to 
convey the fact of his experience to his hearers or readers, we have 
next to determine if possible whether he is relating a single out- 
standing experience which was epoch-making in his career, or 

* Kaplan, The Psychology of Religion. 
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whether these experiences came to him periodically, due to excessive 
mental strain and possibly some temperamental abnormality, or 
whether his religious messages came to him intuitively, in the more 
or less even tenor of his way and without special excitation or 
ecstasy. Psychologically all these are possible modes or grades of 
inspiration. To critical thinking, they are of varying value; so are 
they also to naive thinking, but in inverse ratio. We are prone to 
think that in just the proportion in which ecstatic and trance states 
were absent or suppressed was the prophet’s experience valid and 
his utterance valuable; hence we have a tendency in the case of the 
greater prophets to reduce this element to the minimum; but this 
somewhat dogmatic view may err in the wrong direction. It is too 
easy to assume that certain types of experience are authentic and 
therefore that opposite types must be weak, if not even vicious. 
By their fruits must they be known. If one man gets his vision of 
truth mystically, it is not for the scientifically minded to declare his 
experience invalid, in the nature of things, and vice versa. But it 
would not be surprising if we found that, as the ethical element in 
the prophet’s message comes to the fore, the more or less irrational 
and subnormal forms of inspiration recede, for rational and ethical 
truth are discerned by the more sober and logical mental processes. 

Thus it is not difficult to see that in the pre-prophetic period, the 
ecstatic and trance states were considered quite a requisite prepara- 
tion for, and hence a necessary and essential part of, the prophet’s 
experience. In the period of the greater prophets, however, this 
ecstatic possession, as a state, was at the minimum, and a conscious 
intuition of truth, with little or no excessive excitation, took its 
place. Of this even Davidson is quite certain, for he uses as the 
closest analogy to the prophetic experience “the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion, or rapt spiritual communion 
with God.”* If we could reduce the prophetic experiences thus to 
one type, it would greatly simplify our problem, but when one reads 
the prophets it is quite reasonable to believe that these abnormal 
states of ecstasy, trance, vision, and audition did, to some extent, 
persist and insinuate themselves into prophetic times. Whether 
they did or not, and, if so, to what extent they did is the real 

* Davidson, HBD, IV, 115, article on “Prophecy and Prophets.” 
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problem, for modern psychology undertakes to explain all these 
states as self-induced, and not necessarily due to a supernatural 
cause. In fact, there is a growing certainty that the supernatural 
does not work in such capricious ways; but again, we must remem- 
ber that the prophet is not a modern, in spite of all his points of 
superiority, and that even we moderns may not have the whole 
truth as yet. The point is that we must not discredit the prophet, 
if it can be reasonably shown that he did perceive truth while in 
these so-called abnormal states. 

But for those who take a religious view of the world, there is no 
question as to the essence, the kernel of the prophet’s experience and 
message. We believe that, not only at the heart of things, but in 
the van as well, “‘our God is marching on”; he makes progressive 
revelation of himself and of eternal truth, but he speaks clearly only 
to the sincere and inquiring mind. The prophet was passionate to 
know truth and righteousness. He lived in a time when new truth 
and new inspiration for right living were sorely needed. He went 
to what he believed to be the fountain-head of wisdom and goodness 
and he received them. That is probably as much as we can say. 
A quotation from Davidson applies just here: 

It is vain to speculate how the Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to 
ask at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some have argued that the 
operation was dynamical; i.e., an intensification of the faculties of the mind, 
enabling it thus to reach higher truth. Others regard the Divine operation as 
of the nature of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be held, at all 
events, is that revelation was not the communication of general or abstract 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole religious mind was engaged. 
He entered into the fellowship of God, his mind occupied with all his own 
religious interests and all those of the people of God; and his mind thus 
operating, he reached the practical truth relevant to all occasions. 


t Davidson, HBD, IV, 116, article on “ Prophecy and Prophets.” 
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I 


Most Christian churches today are fairly hospitable, and accept 
for membership anybody of respectable character, with few ques- 
tions asked. Nevertheless it remains true that in joining, a man 
is universally supposed to give tacit assent to certain theological 
and historical beliefs. In many churches the Apostles’ Creed, 
so called, is recited weekly. Most have printed statements of 
belief which are published as representing the convictions of the 
members. A frank statement of doubt or disbelief in—say—the 
resurrection of Christ, or the inspiration of the Bible, or the incar- 
nation, or the atonement, is regarded as treason and as warranting 
the charge of hypocrisy if the member remains within the church. 
The church stands in the eyes of the world for such doctrines; and 
those who do not believe them stay for the most part outside, 
however much they acknowledge the value of her work, and how- 
ever wistfully they may realize the inspiration her fellowship and 
counsel might give. 

The contention of this paper is that the churches should frankly 
cease to be groups of believers in certain creeds; that they should 
widen their invitation, not winking at the heresies of their more 
liberal members, but making it plain that there is no such thing as 
heresy for them, that a member is free to believe or disbelieve 
according as his own reason and experience lead him. The church, 
that is, should put as her one requirement the wish and earnest 
endeavor to live the Christian life. Are you willing, she should 
ask, to enrol yourself publicly as a follower of Christ, to live the 
sort of life he taught, at whatever needful personal sacrifice? If 
so, you have a perfect right to the name Christian and to the fellow- 
ship of the church, whatever your doctrinal views may be. In this 
way the church might come to include all those who hate evil and 
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would learn to do well, attention would be focused on conduct 
rather than on beliefs, and free discussion of the latter would be 
encouraged. Each individual would formulate his own creed, 
brief or elaborate, but there would be no church-creed. 

How largely such a procedure would add to the membership 
of the church it would be precarious to predict. Certainly many 
would, as now, stand without because they are not ready to take 
up their cross and follow Christ. The lure of the world and 
its illicit pleasures—the transitory sweetness of sense-indulgence, 
the pride of unscrupulous personal success—are a steady counter- 
agent to the Christian preaching of purity and service. But as 
certainly there are many others today who remain without the 
church because they do not feel welcome and at home within her 
portals. Thousands there are, religious at heart, essentially Chris- 
tian in spirit, hating sin and selfishness, personal impurity and 
social injustice, who are repelled from the church by her, unob- 
trusive perhaps but none the less real, barrier of theoretic dog- 
matism. Is the maintenance of this barrier worth the cost? 


II 


|The cause of the retention of church-creeds is not merely the 
inertia of tradition. It is a passionate loyalty to what we believe 
to be true and know to be precious. We would not tamper with 
the heritage that has been handed down to us and leave an emas- 
culated Christianity for the future. To be true to the faith com- 
mitted unto us is our duty and our deep desire. We fear that a 
creedless Christianity would degenerate into a mere society for 
ethical culture or social service—excellent ends, but not inclusive 
of all that we mean by Christianity. There are specifically Chris- 
tian experiences, there is a specifically Christian life, for the expo- 
sition and explanation of which the dogmas exist, and the realization 
of which by each generation is too vital a matter for us to relegate 
those dogmas to the background. 

But will a profession of belief in these dogmas insure a real- 
ization of the spiritual truths they enshrine? Or will a lack of 
such profession debar a man therefrom? The fact of it seems to 
be that these doctrines, once so throbbing with meaning, are now 
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mere husks to the average Christian, retaining a vague halo of 
holiness, arousing a humble sense of reverence and allegiance, but 
almost meaningless in terms of life. It may even be questioned 
whether the creeds are not often veils between us and the insights 
they once crystallized; their antique language gives a semblance 
of unreality and remoteness to truths which, if they were to enter 
into our own experience, would be personally significant, burningly 
real, cataclysmic. To bow before a creed, which represents others’ 
experience and insight, may be to choke off the development of one’s 
own religious experience, to make religion a second-hand affair 
rather than a personal aspiration, struggle, and victory. Were it 
not better done to leave to the preacher the function of making 
real to his flock the insights that lie behind the creeds and of lead- 
ing them on to the re-enactment in their lives of the experiences 
that gave them birth? Should we not be actually fostering a 
deeper religious life if, instead of thrusting a stereotyped and half- 
comprehended creed upon everyone, we were to let creeds become 
again—as they were in the greatest days of the church—elastic, 
fluid, responsive to the insight of the individual soul? Would it 
not be better to run the risk of inaccuracy and crudity of expres- 
sion in a man’s professions for the sake of having those professions 
represent his own growing experience ? 

The practical situation is that many of those who are capable 
of comprehending the real meaning of the creeds will not attend 
a church where they feel that they are supposed to believe what 
they as yet see no reason for believing. Were the church to make 
it plain that all belong to her who love, believe in, and are trying 
to live by the Christian way of life, no matter how they describe 
and formulate it, or how imperfectly they understand it, these men 
and women would far oftener come to her for inspiration and com- 
fort. In time, in the atmosphere of Christian traditions, they 
might ripen into a fuller religious experience. So it seems that 
the very end for which the conservatives aim would be better 
attained by reversing their methods—that we should lose our 
creeds if we would truly find them. 

But supposing that full freedom of belief within the church 
would make for a certain loss; supposing that the contemporary 
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creed of a given church is absolutely true and ultimate, and 
that the relegating of it to the background would weaken belief 
therein; supposing, further, that the attainment of a full Chris- 
tian experience is dependent upon the grasp of these truths—would 
even this justify us in insisting upon them? It is a pity that 
every man should not have the full-rounded Christian experience; 
but this is no time to stickle for spiritual completeness, when the 
very rudiments of the Christian life are thereby hid from many. 
While we haggle over salvation by faith, or the atonement, or per- 
chance the proper way to baptize or govern the church, the forces 
that make for sensuality and worldliness are busily at work. After 
all, however precious they are, the dogmas are of secondary impor- 
tance; and if they stand in the way of what is of first importance, 
if they are stumbling-blocks in our brothers’ way, keeping them 
from that conversance with Christianity which even without the 
dogmas could mean so much for their stimulus and consolation, 
they should be ruthlessly set aside. Efficiency always implies 
sacrifice; and we must offer our spiritual teaching in terms that 
all can accept, even if it is less than we would wish to give. 

A phrase commonly repeated by conservatives is that conduct 
is the fruit of beliei—the meaning being that the proper way to 
produce a noble life is to teach correct opinions. In this idea 
there is some truth; certain beliefs naturally stimulate certain 
types of conduct, and a man’s opinions are by no means unimpor- 
tant. But the least observation would show that a noble char- 
acter is by no manner of means the exclusive possession of the 
orthodox. Right living is far oftener and more easily attained 
through the contagion of example, or through the direct perception 
of its worth, than indirectly, as a corollary of one’s world-view. 
Indeed, the desirability of the Christian life is much more obvious 
and generally admitted than the truth of Christian dogma. A 
man does not need a creed to supply him with motives for living 
in what is so evidently the best way. Does the youth need to 
understand the theory of morals to be led to love honor, chivalry, 
generosity ? I question whether the study of ethics has ever had 
any appreciable bearing upon a man’s allegiance to an ethical code. 
In nearly all matters, truths of practice are far surer and more 
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convincing than truths of theory. And just as we do not need 
to teach the psychology of morality to the lad whom we wish to 
guide into the path of honor and integrity, just as we do not need 
to start a practical electrician upon the study of that utterly 
dubious realm, the theory of electricity, so we do not need to induct 
our tyro in Christianity into the mysteries of theology. Such a 
procedure inverts the natural sequence of interest and intelligibility. 
Certainly there is a reason why, behind every practical precept of 
morals and religion; the comprehension of these reasons is a legiti- 
mate aim for mature minds. But quite without such insight, and 
usually prior to it, the practical ideals make their own appeal and 
prove themselves right in daily experience. 


Ill 


If the main arguments for the retention of church-creeds are 
thus answerable, let us see what positive advantages may be 
expected to follow their abolition. 

The first advantage we may mention is that it will restore the 
right emphasis to Christianity—showing it to be not primarily 
a theory about the universe, but a way to live. The church has 
been so much afraid of “‘heresy,’’ so little afraid of sin, that the 
world has largely mistaken its mission—if it has not mistaken it 
itself. It is indeed to our common shame—for these matters could 
be quickly mended if the general conscience of Christians were 
quickened—that men who have, for example, amassed fortunes 
by ruining competitors or paying starvation wages to employees, 
should remain unrebuked in our midst, while other men, who 
would scorn to make money at such a cost, men of honor and 
principle, men of the true Christian spirit, should be practically 
kept out of the church by their beliefs or lack of belief about 
matters of fact. Freedom from mammon-worship and the spirit 
of brotherhood in business are by no means all of Christianity; 
but they are, to my mind, a far more essential aspect of it than 
assent to any doctrines. If we should substitute a covenant for 
a creed, a vow of allegiance to unselfish and pure living, of personal 
loyalty to Christ and his ideals of conduct, we should not only be 
doing something far more important than the winning of assent to 
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any cosmological or historical beliefs, but we should be directly 
appealing to the very widespread hunger for goodness and indig- 
nation at evil and greatly increasing the prestige and importance 
of the church in the eyes of the world. 

Scarcely less important a result would follow in that we should 
cease alienating the intellectually scrupulous. Dogmatism has 
been the great vice of the church, embittering against her men 
of the true scientific, the open-minded, non-partisan spirit, and 
arousing a perpetual distrust of her among those who feel that free 
thought is essential to progress. The utterances of the preacher 
will always be discounted by the world so long as he is known to 
be committed to certain conclusions, and a theology will always 
be received with suspicion which is artificially protected from criti- 
cism and alteration. It is bad enough in itself that we accept 
from immature converts a profession of belief in matters about 
which they cannot possibly judge—a belief which must be largely 
based on a lack of any ideas to the contrary. But when we find 
that we are repelling thousands of the more alert, who are not so 
ready to commit themselves to an assertion of belief in matters 
beyond their ken, it becomes a matter, not only of fine scrupulous- 
ness, but of serious practical importance. 

The “conflict of science and religion”—perhaps we should 
better call it now a deadlock, since it has lapsed from the forefront 
of attention—has consisted not so much in a dispute about par- 
ticular facts as in a fundamental divergence of ideal. The true 
scientist welcomes criticism, free inquiry, new ideas; hopes for 
continual progress from old theories to truer ones; is ready to 
discard his creed whenever he gets fresh light; teaches his disciples 
to experiment for themselves and work out so far as possible their 
own conclusions. The church, on the other hand, came somehow 
during the early centuries to be a body of people who—though for 
the most part very ill qualified to judge of such matters—had com- 
mitted themselves to a certain set of beliefs, and wished, not a free 
and candid investigation of them, but an unquestioning acceptance. 
This attitude may have been advisable in the early period of the 
life of the church; but today it is, as a mere matter of tactics, the 
worst possible attitude. The modern world distrusts any insti- 
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tution that takes a partisan attitude toward truth. And the appar- 
ent dread of free thought makes it a position of weakness. As a 
matter of fact, the essential truths of Christianity are in no need 
of such timorous safeguarding; they are not only defensible, they 
are verifiable; they ought to be a part of the body of universally 
accepted truth, and they will be—but not until they are taken on 
their merits instead of because they are the traditional beliefs of a 
certain church. The physicist is free to accept or reject any physi- 
cal theory, according to the evidence as he sees it; if the Christian 
were equally free to believe or doubt the doctrines worked out 
by earlier generations, thousands would heartily join the church 
who at present look upon her as the: enemy of candor and open- 
mindedness. 

An incidental gain of no small moment would be that the min- 
istry would attract a much more alert and intellectually gifted set 
of men than it does at present. On the whole, and with many 
exceptions, the theological schools are getting, not the pick of our 
youths, but third-rate, fourth-rate men. And one great reason 
is that the man of fineness and intellectual conscience dislikes 
intensely to put himself in a position where he will be practically 
bribed to profess just such and such beliefs and no others. Many 
ministers today are uncomfortable in the secret knowledge of 
their own heresy, many would be made uncomfortable were they 
to acknowledge their real convictions. That such a situation 
should be forced upon the spiritual leaders of the nation is as intol- 
erable as it is unnecessary. Were these men free to speak out, 
they would not tear down the Christian structure; on the contrary, 
they would the better buttress it, for the weakness of the church 
has been her clinging to indefensible positions. And they would 
breathe deeper, preach with a truer note, speak out of their hearts 
rather than in time-honored phrases. 

Still another advantage lies in the possibility which this attitude 
will alone open up of union among Christians. It is chimerical 
to hope that any one church can convince the others and win their 
acceptance of its distinctive doctrines. Union must come in 
another way. Differ as we do, and shall for any visible future, in 
creed, we agree in seeking to repeat the same universal Christian 
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experience, we agree to common duties and common ideals, we 
agree in a common loyalty to Christ and a common zeal to work 
under his leadership for the bringing in of the Kingdom. We know 
that the coming of that Kingdom would be greatly hastened, and 
our personal Christian life vastly quickened, by a closer co- 
operation and the enthusiasm that a sense of union would bring. 
And yet we block the way to this consummation by internecine dis- 
agreements upon what is secondary. There is no essential reason 
why a great body of men each of whom is free to formulate his own 
creed should not form one church, fired with a common hatred of 
sin, a common belief in and dedication to Christian living. Such 
a church could, and would, regenerate the world. And the true 
creed, whichever that may be, would win general acceptance much 
more rapidly than it ever will while each church has its particular 
creed which it feels a duty to support. 

But the imperious reason for the letting-down of the creed- 
barrier is that the men without need the church and the church 
has need of them. There are souls to be saved, there are millions 
who are spiritually starved. What right have we to offer them 
spiritual food only in terms which many of them cannot accept ? 
Many such eager souls, finding one sort of barrier at the Methodist 
door, another at the Presbyterian door, and so down the line, end 
by putting their idealism and courage and energy into socialism or 
anarchism (witness, for example, the passionate idealism and soul- 
hunger in Giovannitti’s poem “‘The Cage,” in the June Aélantic), 
or some other of the non-Christian movements which are pushing 
in so many different directions and scattering that human power 
which ought to be brought into one concerted movement for the 
uplift of humanity. The church ought to be the great brotherhood 
of those who are battling against evil, the universal director and 
organizer of the world’s good-will. In this long‘and not always 
winning battle it is a grave fault to let minor considerations weaken 
and divide the forces of good, the army of God. The times call 
for a large tolerance in unessentials. 

Christianity once had and lost the opportunity of breaking 
down all barriers between men and ushering in a real human 
brotherhood. She broke down indeed the old barriers, but she 
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erected new ones. It is not too late, however, for her to realize 
her opportunity. In so doing she will be returning to the spirit 
of Christ and the noblest of the prophets. Christ never demanded 
orthodoxy of belief; his invitation was: ‘“‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden.” The question he asked was: 
“Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of ?”—the cup of self- 
renunciation. The test he pictured at the Judgment Day was that 
of practical service. His daily concern was not with right opinion 
but with right living and the coming of his Father’s kingdom—the 
reign of righteousness and peace on earth. Why should we not 
accept his valuations? Why not preach Christianity as it was 
originally preached, not as an aggregate of (to many) difficult 
beliefs, but as an ideal of difficult practice; convinced that he who 
does the will of the Father shall know enough of the doctrine, and 
that, in any case, the doing of the will is more important? Why 
complicate what will always be a difficulty for the will with an 
unnecessary, and almost irrelevant, difficulty for the intellect? 
Why not sincerely repeat the prophets’ invitation, which Christ 
made his: “What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” Why not 
frame the church’s invitation in those glorious words which are 
the last words of the Bible to us: ‘‘The Spirit and the Bride [that 
is, the church] say, Come! And let him that is athirst come! 
Whosoever will, let him come and drink of the water of life 
freely!” 
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IIdaos | e£ ov for ds | rardofev for ardid0ev 22 omit xal*| tr. to avrov 
es tup | adda for 4AN’ 23 Tovro for Td 24 Kar evdews for eifis | To 
mvevpa for 6 rarip | madapiov for raidiou | erev for Aeyer | BonPnoov 
for Bonfe. 25 ovvrpexe for émvovyrpéxe | add o before 5xXos | omit 
Tw dxabapry 26 omit rods 27 omit abrod | omit kal dvéorn 28 add 
mpoonMov avrw after olxoy | omit abrod? | kat ernpwrnoay for érnpw- 
twv | add deyovres before “Ort 29 add xat vnoria after mpocerxn 
30 Kat exeev for KaxeiBev | raperopevorto for éropebovto | yvw for yvot 
31 Never for Edeyer | ry TpiTn Nuepa eyerperas for wera Tpeis hudpas 
dvacrnoera: 32 epwrnoa for érepwrfcat 33 dvedexOnre mpos eavrous 
for duedoyifece 34 add avrwy after ris | wSov en for peifwr 35 omit 
kal? | 1B for dedexa 36 omit aird & | evavxadioapevos for é&varyxadiod- 
pevos 37 x for & | ratdvoy for ardiwr | ev for émi | deénrax for déxnrar 
38 kat amoxpWes for “Eon | add eev after "Iwdyns | edouer for 
eldapéy | os ovk nKodovder nuty Kat exwAvoapey avrov for kal éxwdbouev 
avrév, drt ox HKodoWer juiv 39 omit "Inoois | ev for éxi | duynoovrar 
for duvncerat | omit raxd | tr. to we KaxoNoynoa 41 tr. to av yap | add 
pov after évouart | xpioros evra for Xpiorod éoré 42 pov for robruw | 
add evs eue after micrevdvrwy | omit abre | weprexerro for wepixerrar | 
pvdov ovixov for pbdAos dvixds | E8AnOn for BEBAnTat 43 cor eorw for 
éoriy ce | tr. to evs tv Swyv evoedew KudAdov | omit eis THv yéevvay 
45 oxavdadion for cxavdarity | kofov for drdxoor | cou eorw for éoriv 
ce | aweNOew for BrAnPfvac 47 «& for éav | cxavdadion for cxavdadify | 
omit cé?| omit BAnOiva | add rv before yéevvay 48 oBevvvera: for 
oBévvura 49 adioynOnoerat for ddoOqoEera 50 ada for das twice | 
pwpavOn for avadov yévnra | aprvonra for dpricere | yuers ovy ev 
eavrots exerat for éxere &v éavTois 

10:r omit xai before wépay | ovvropeverat for cvvropetovra: | omit 
mad" | oxdos for SxAou 2 o1 be for Kal | tr. to paproaor mpoceNorres | 
exnpwrnoay for érnpwrwy | avrov first written for avrov' and changed 
by 1st hand to avrov 4 tr. to wwvons ewerpefe 5 Kat amoxpies 
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o for 6 5¢| omit ipiv 6 o Beos for abro’s 7 add xat evrev before 
évexev | exacros for &vOpwros | add kar mpooKxodAnOnoerar mpos Tv 
‘yuvaika avrovu after unrépa 8 ovx for obxéri | tr.to capt wa 9 efevter 
for ouvéfevtey 10 & Tn orxera for els ri olxiay | ernpwrnoay or 
pabnrat avrov for of wabnral wepi robrov érnpwrwr airéy 11, 12 €ay 
arodvon yuvn Tov avipa avrns Kat yaunon addov potxarar Kat 
€ay avnp amodven Thy ‘yuvarka porxara: for “Os dy dmodton... 
Gov poxGrae 13 tr. to apnra avrwy | ereriywwy for éreri- 
pnoay | ros mpoopepovow for abrots 14 add emrewnoas after 
kai | tr. to avrots ever | eve for we | rwv ovpaywy for rod Beod +16 evar- 
kadeoapevos for évayxadiodpevos | eririfer for xarevdoyer TWeis | add 
kat evdoyet aura after ara? 17 add idov ris mXovows before rpocdpa- 
pow | omit els | omit abrdv™ | add Aeywv before Avddoxade 10 tr. to un 
porxevons wn dovevons | omit Mz) dmoorepnons | add gov after unrépa 
20 amoxpiers evrev for pn | add rt vorepw ert after wou 21 omit 6 dé | 
evBdeyas for éuBdéyas | add ex Oeders Tedvos evar before “Ey | omit 
rots | ovpavots for ovpav@ | add apas tov oravpov cov before dedpo 
22 amo Tov Noyou for éri rw Adyw | add aw avrov after AwHAOev 24 omit 
madw | add wdovovoy after eiveeiy 25 Tpwuadias for tpupadsas | 
evcehew for dieNety | tr. to evs tyv Bacideray tov Beov movoroy 
26 eavrous for abrév | duvnoera: for dtvarac 27 add de after éuBrdpas | 
add per after Ilapa' | add rovro before déivarov | adda for 4X’ | add 
tw before Oe" | omit mapa? 28 tr. to avrw eyew o zerpos | omit 
"Tdod jets | tr. to wavra adnxayey 29 amoxpiWers o inoovs evrev for 
én 6 “Inaods 30 omit Kal ddeddods | unrepa for wnrépas 31 omit of 
32 omit of d¢| avrw for époBodvro | 18 for dedexa 33 omit rots? | 
omit airdév? 34 evretovow for éumaitovow | uaotvywoovew avrov Kat 
evrricwow avtw for éurrbcovew aitr@ Kal paotvywoovew abroy | add 
avrov after amoxrevodow | Tn TpiTn nuepa for pera Tpeis tyépas 
35 mpoceNovres 1st hand for rpooropevovrar: changed (by 3d hand ?) 
to mpoondbor | omit dbo | omit aire | OeAwpuer for O€droper | ay for av | 
ce airnowpueba for airjowuéy ce 36 add we after Oé\ere 2d hand | 
mownoa for ronow 37 etmov for elzay | tr. to ex deEwwy cov | evwyypwv 
for dpiorepay | Baotdeva ts dons for 56&y gov 38 add amoxpHes after 
"Inoods | avrw for abrots | ro atricOar for ti aireiobe 39 omit aira | 
omit 6 dé "Ingois elev airois | add per after Td’ 42 0 de for xai| omit 
abrovs 6 "Inaois | ov for oi? | omit a’rév? 43 omit d€ | oorts for ds | tr. 
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to ev vu peyas yeveoOar 44 dpwyr for év div | add vuwr before ravTwv 
45 dourpov for Abrpov 46 ieprxw for leperxm (-x@) twice | omit Bapri- 
pauos | omit rpocairns | add mpocatwy after d56v 47 0 wos for Tle 
48 omit xal éreripwv . . . Edénodv we 49 avrov dwrnPnva for Dwvh- 
care airéy | omit aire | Oappwv for Oapce. 50 avacras for dvarninoas 
51 add deve: after droxpeis | omit elev | tr. to Peds mornow gor | 
paBBourr for ‘PaBBovvei 52 0 de for xal 6 "Inoois | evBews for eiPis 
11:1 evyifovow for éyyifovew | eXewv for "EXarGy 2 Aeywr for xai 
déyer | karevayte Kwuny for kouny rhv karévayte budr | evBews for ebOds | 
w for é’ dy | tr. to ovmw ovders | erixexaberxer for éxaficer | Avoavres 
for \boate | ayayere for xal dépere 3 omit movetre rodro | add ort 
after elrare | evfews for eiOis | arooreder for drooré\Xer | omit wadw 
4 amnNOov Se for kal armOov 5 Twes be for xal rwes | eorwrwy for 
éornxérwy 6 evrov for elray | add avrows after elev 7 ayovow for 
gépovow | omit abrav | xabite: for éxdficer | avrw for abrév 8 odor 
be for xal roddol | omit abray | eorpwrvvov for éorpwoay | omit &AXor 
5 oriBadas kbpavres éx trav aypGy g add deyorres after Expafor | 
omit ‘Qcavva 10 e:pyvn for ‘Qoavva 11 operas for dpe Hin | 8 for 
dmd5exa 12 avprov for ératpror | ers BnPanay for 4rd BnOavias 13 tr. 
to aro paxpobey ouxny | add es avrny after ANOev | es avrny for & 
airy | add povoy after didda | ov yap nv o Katpos for 6 yap Karpds od 
fw 14 addo cnoous after airg | tr. to xaprov undets | day for Payor | 
nxovoay for #Kovoy 15 omit kal rods ayopdtovras | v Tw iep of & TH 
ieo@ 1st hand, in an erasure (of is ra iepa?) | add etexeev after 
KodduBiorav 17 Aeywv avros for kai ever | erounoare for rerorh- 
Kare 19 evyewero for éyévero | tr. to efw trys modews eferopevovTo 
20 efnpavperny for éénpaypévny 21 ede for Se 22 omit xai | add rov 
before Geo 23 add yap after dum | omit Sri* | apOnvar for “Apne | 
BrnOnvar for BAOnri | muorevon for mioredy | a deyer for 8 Aade7 
24 Tpocevxouevor for mpocebxecbe Kal 25 ornxnrar for ornxere | avn 
for gm 28 kas for | tr. to ravrny rny e€ovoray edwxev | omit va radra 
moins 29 add amoxpiWes after Incods | erepwrw for érepwricw | add 
Kayw after duas | omit xalt| tw for rola 30 omit 7d?| am for éf 
31 avrous for éavrovds | add ort after Aéyorres | add nuw after pe? | 
omit ofy 32 add eay for adda | PoPovpefa for époBodvro | \aov for 
bxAov | wavres for raves | nivoay for elxov | tr. to ort ovrws 33 ovdo- 
pev for oldayev 1st hand, changed by 3d to ovdapyer | add azoxpifers 
after Ingois 
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12:1 avOpwros tis epurevoey apredwva for "AuredOva &vOpwros 
épbrevoev | add avrw after repr yer | eLwpvter for kal dpvter | efedoro 
for éé5ero 2 omit mpds rods yewpyos | rov Kaprov for ray Kxaprayv 
3 ot de for xalt | add Kav amexrivay after éerpay 4 omit wadw | 
Kepadewoarres ateorivay nriuacuevov for éxedadiwoay xal Hrivacay 
5 add wadty before &Adov | omit Kaxetvoy dméxrevay | rovs d¢ for ods 
pev | rods for obs? | azroxrwovres for droxrévvuvres 6 vorepov de for ért | 
viov exwv Tov for elev, vidy | add avrov after ayarnrév | omit abrdv | tr. 
to mpos avrous exxarov | omit dr. 8 tr. to avrov amexrwvay | omit abrdv? 
9 add ovy after ri 10 aveyvwxare for dvéyywre 12 omit Kal ddérres 
abrév axqOav 14 ot de for xai' | nptavro epwray avrov ev dodw for 
héyouow ara | omit ott | add evrov ovy nuw after dddoxers | omit 
kijvoov 1st hand: supplied by 2d hand 15 add vmoxpira: after weipa- 
tere | evdw for tiv 16 omit air@ 17 Kat amoxpers for 6 5 Inaois | 
add avrots after elzev | eavuacay for éeabyafov 18 ernpwrnoar for 
éxnporwv 19 €xn for xaradiry | tr. to rexvoy wn adn | omit abrod* 
20 ameBaver kat for droOvnckwy 21 omit xal™3 | ovde avros ayer for 
ar@avey pu) karadiray 22 tr. too t (for érra) kat | omit cal? 23 add 
ouy after dvacrdce: | tr. to avrwy tivos | { for érrad 24 amoxpies be 
© tnoous evrev avrots for én abrois 6 Inoods 25 ‘yamsoxovre for yapi- 
fovrat | add ox before &yyedou 26 ex for dri | aveyrwxare for dvéyvwre | 
rns for rod | ws for mds | tr. to o Peos Neywv avTw | omit 6? 28 mpoedOwv 
for mpocehOavv | axovwv for dxobvoas | téwy for eidas | tr. to tpwrn evrodn | 
omit ravrwy 29 o de evwev avtw for drexpin 6 “Incods Sr | ravTwv 
apwrn for Ipwrn éoriv | iorpand’ for "Iopand | omit els 30 add rns 
before xapdias | add avrn mpwrn after ioxbos gov 31 add xa before 
devrépa | add opows before arn 32 add xat before Eizey | evras for 
eles | add Geos after eis 33 addrns before xapédias | xa 70 for xal? | add 
gov after rAnotov | ceavrov for éavrdy | tov for reproadbrepév | omit ray 
34 omit abrév | add or after abr@ | tr. to erodua avrov ouxert | erepwray 
for érepwrfjca 35 omit 6 ‘Inoois | Neyer for Beyer | omit 6? | tr. to 
eorw davetd 36 omit 7"? | add o before Kipws | exxOpous for éxOpobs 
37 ws for 1d0er | tr. to vos avrov eoriv | omit 6 before rodds 38 tr. to 
edevyer ev Tn bi5ax7n avrov | add rats before crodais 40 Kareoovres for 
xaréoOovres | omit ras | omit ray | add kat op@avwy after xnpar | ovrives 
for obrou | repiooov for mepicodrepoy 41 eoTws o wnoovs for xabicas | 
add wavras after ewpex | add rov before xadxdv 43 omit abrod | Aevyer 
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for elxev | omit dre | BeBAnxey for eBadev | omit trav Badddvrwv 
44 Tepiocevparos for repiocebovros | avtwy for abrots | omit ravra dca 
elev 

13:1 omit ie 2 amroxpWes for 6 Ingods | adeOn ovde SiadvOnoerar 
for karadv0: add after it kar dua Tpuwy nuepwv addos avagrnoerat avev 
xerpwv 3 Kabnuevov de for Kai xabnuévou | eXewv for "EXadv 4 omit 
mavra 5 add xat amoxpies avros before 6| omit 5é| omit abrois 
6 add o xpuoros after eut 8 omit yap | em: for éx’ | omit évovrat? | 
add rapaxar after A.poi | omit dpx7) ddivwy radra 9g omit Bdérere dé 
dyets éavrods | kar dwoovow for tapadwoovew 10 add de after rpGrov 
11 oray be for xai Sray | av for éay | exewo for rodro 12 wapadwoe de 
for kal wapadwoer | avaornoovra for éravacrnoovrat 13 omit odros 
14 ednrat for ténre | ornxoy for éornxdra 15 add de after 6° | add es 
Thy oxeray after xaraBatw | evoederw for eloeNMATw | tr. to ape ex THs 
ouxeras avrov tt 16 add wy after aypdv|7a ivaria for 7d iar 
17 omit rats? 19 OdwWers for OAiyxis | omit xricews | ns for fv 20 omit 
Kipws 21 evdov for “Ide twice | xvpwos for xpiords 22 add zoddor 
before Wevddxpioro | wAavay for arorAavgy | add xa before rods 
25 omit égovra | recouvre for mimrovres | omit ai?|7w ovpayw rst 
hand for rots obpavots: changed to rots ovpavots by 2d hand 26 vededn 
for vepéX\ats 27 emovvorpeovow for émiovvdte | omit airod | add 
tns before yfjs | axpwr ovpaywy for &xpov olpavod 28 omit #én | tr. to 
aurns o KAados $29 tr. to ravra evdnre 30 add de after Gury | ews for 
péxpts ob | tr. to wayra ravra 31 mapedevoere for rapedeboovrat | un 
mapeNOwow for wapedeboovrat 32 Kar for 9 | add ot before & 33 add 
de after Bérere | add xa mpocevxeoOa after dypumveire | add e wn o 
maTnp kat o vios after yap | omit éorw 34 worep yap for ws | add xa 
before éxaorw 35 omit 7 | wecavuxrioy for wecovixruov 37 a for 6 | 
omit Aéyw? 

14:1 papicat for ypaypareis | omit é& | xparnoovres for xparn- 
gavres 2 b¢ for yap| tr. to OopyBos eorat 3 yuvn mpoonMer for 
H9ev yur) | wodvripou for wodvredois | add kat before cuvrpivaca | ro 
for rav 4 add twv wabnrww after ries | add cau Aeyorres after éavrobs | 
omit rod pipov 5 eduvaro for Adbvaro | omit Todo | tr. to rpanva To 
pupov | t for tpraxociwy | eveBpiwovvro for éveBpiuavto 6 add avrots 
after elzev | xowov for xémovus | add yap after xahév 7 vp for éavrdy | 
omit ravrore? 8 evxev for éoxer | tr. to wou To cwua 9 omit dé | add 
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ort before dzovu | av for éav 10 add ‘dou after Kal | add o before “Iot- 
Sas | 0 ioxapusrns for "Ioxapuds | omit 6 | 18 for de5exa | tr. to mapador 
avrov | omit abrots 13 amooridas for drooréAXe: | tr. to rw pabnrwr 
avrov duo | omit Kal? | add evceNovrwy vuwy before drayrioe. 14 omit 
kal | av for éay | dayoua: for dayw 15 avarywov for dvdyaor | omit 
kal? 16 add erowwacat after é&fOor | add avrov after uanral 17 18 
for dw5exa 18 tr. to evrrev o enaous | duw for dudr | tr. to ue tapadwoe 
19 add o: de before Hpéavro | xa for xara 20 add amoxpiHets before elzrev | 
uB for Sé5exa | evBarropevos for éuBarropevos | omit & 21 omit br.| add 
mapadbore before braver 22 omit airdy | edvdou for é6wxev | add avrois 
after elrev | omit éorw 23 add 7o before zornpuor | rors wabnras for 
abrots 24 add ro before ris | tr. to dep wodAwy exxuvvopevov: add 
€ts adeow apapruwy after it 25 omit obxére 26 edXewr for "EXaav 
27 oxavdadoOnoorre first written, then changed to cxavdadioOnoecbar 
by rst hand: add ev eyo. ev ry vuxte ravrn after it | cxopmicOnoerar 
for dvacxopmicOnoovra 28 add ex vexpwy after we 29 amoxpilers 
Aeyer for efn | ad’ for GAN’ 1st hand, changed to add’ by 2d hand 
30 omit gou | tr. to rn vuxre tavrn | omit 4 dls | apynon for drapyncy 
31 add zerpos after 6 5é | uaddov wepioows for éxrepioods | edevyer ort 
for é\d)eu | tr. to we den 32 efepxovra for Epxovrat | yeoonuarw for 
Tebonuavei 35 execev for émixrey | rnv ynv for ris vis | tr. to a 
duvarov eorw iva 36 add wou after rarnp | add eorw after cou | adda 
for GAN’ 38 evoeNOnra for E\Onre 40 vroorpewas evpev avTous Tad 
for radu €dOdyv edpev abrois | tr. to oc opPadyor avrwy | karaBapovpevor 
for karaBapuvopevor | tr. toavTw aroxpwow 41 omit 7d? | add To Tedos 
after dméxet | tr. to idov n\Oev 1 wpa: add xa after it 43 omit eids | 
omit 6 | iB for dddexa | add zrodus after dxXos | omit ray>*4 44 ovonuov 
for cboonuor | tr. to Neywv avrots | aryaryerat for drayere 45 evdews for 
eiOds | add xape before ‘PaBBei 46 emeBadov for éréBaday | avrwy for 
aire | exparouv for éxparnoay 47 Kar ets for els 5¢ | rapeocrwrwy for rape- 
ornkorww | omit tiv | erecev for éracer | wriov for @rapwv 48 ow- 
AaBew for cvAd\aBetvy 49 add twv rpodyrww after ai ypadai 50 Tore 
ot wabnrat avrov for xai| tr. to mavres epvyov 51 add es after Kai | 
tr. to Tis veavioxos | nxodovO for cuvnxodoiPer | omit él yuuvod | o de 
veavioxo. expatnoay for kal kparodow 52 add am avrwv after épvyev 
53 add xatagday after dpxvepéa | cvvropevovra for ovvépxovrat | o for 
ol? first written, then changed to o. by 1st hand 54 nxodovOer for Ko- 
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dolOncer | omit cal? 56,57 omit xal toa ai duaprias oix foay. Kal 
Twes dvacrayres éVevdouaptipouy Kar’ a’rod 59 tr.to nv eon 60 omit 
Ovx aroxpivy obdé; | ort for ri 61 omit odx | tr. to ovdery amexpwaro | 
add xa: before rdw | omit 6 dpxrepeds | add ex Sevrepov after abrér | 
evoynuevou for ebdoynrodD 62 add aoxpifers after Ingois | add avrw 
after elev | rns duvapews for trav vepedGy 63 add evbus before duapntas 
64 add wavres after qKobcare | rnv BXacdnway for ris BAaocdnuias: add 
Tov orouaros avrov after it | tr. to Paverar vey | ax for of 5¢ | tr. to ewar 
evoxov 65 evrrvew for éurriew | tr. to To rpoowmor avrov | omit airg? | 
add vu xpuore Tis eorw o mecas oe after Ipopqrevoor | eXapPavov for 
€\aBov 66 omit roi" | tr. to ev rn avdn Katw 67 unoov ns for joba 
tod "Incod 68 es ryv efw avdny for ew els 7d mpoatd\wov 69 omit 
mwadw | rapeornxoow for mapeorGow 70 npvnoaro for npveiro | repi- 
eornxores for mapeorares | omit kal yap T'adiAaios ef 71 opvvev for 
duviva. 72 evOews for eiPis | avayynobes for dveurnoOn | rov pnuaros 
ov for 7d pjua ws | omit dis | omit cal? 

15:1 evdews for eds | add emt ro before mpwi | add tw before 
yoauparéwy | arnyayov for arqveyxay | avrov tw mdarw for Te- 
Adérw 2 add deywr after IedGros | erev for abr@ Aéyer 3 add 
avros de ovdey amexpwaro after todd 4 evde for te | tr. to cov roca 
6 iwher o nyeuwr amodvew for drédvev | nrovvro for rapyrodvro 7 add 
tore after 5¢ | BapvaBas for BapaBPas 8 avaBonoas for dvaBds 10 noe 
for éyivwoxer | rapedwxav for rapadeddxecay 11 BapvaBav for Bapap- 
Bav 12 omit radu | ewer for Aeyer | omit dv Aéyere 13-380 [oi Se 
wodw ... ésxicOn eis dbo] lost with the leaf that followed f. 185 
39 mapeorws avrw for 6 mapeornkas e& evavrias abrod | xpatas for 
otrws | tr. to o avOpwros ovros | tr. to nv Beov 40 ny for kal? | won 1st 
hand for ‘Iwojros: changed to iwon by 2d hand 41 xa for at | dinxo- 
vovoay for dunxdvour | omit al 43 twons for ’Iwad | add o before amo: 
later dotted by 1st hand for deletion | apipaferas for ‘Apiuabaias 
44 TeOvnxey for dréavey 45 mapa for ard | cwya for rrdya | iwon 
for "Iwond 46 add evdews nveyxev xox before xabedwy | ers Tnv owdova 
for rq owddu | uynuww for uvqyati | add rns before rérpas 47 iwon 
unrnp for "Iwofros | rerar for rerrar 

16:1 omit 7° | omit rod | xa for kal’ | eeMovom for Sodoa 
2 omit cal Niav | omit rq | uyqua for uvnyeior | add ert before avarei- 
Aavros 3 amoxuon for dmoxuNice | aro for ék 4 amoxexvNoras for 
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dvaxextNuora | tr. to cpodpa peyas 5 Oewpovow for eldov 6 doBercPar 
for éxPapBeiobe | add oda yap ort before "Ingodr | tr. to rov vatapnvov 
tnrvrat | edere exer for tée | add avrov eorw after tér0s 7 add Kat 
before elzare | iéov mpoayw for IIpodyer 8 axovoaca efnNov xar for 
éeNModoat | evxev for elev | PoBos for rpdyos | evrov for elway g omit 
mparov 10 omit Kal KAalovow 12 edavepwi[n ely 13 amnyyedov for 
aripyyevav 14 omit dé | omit airois | 18 for &dexa | omit é vexpav 
15 KQKELvOL amehoyouvTE NEYOVTES OTL O aLWY OUTOS TNS avomLas KaL TNS 
aTLOTLAS VO TOV GaTavay ETL O UN EwY TA LTO TWY TrVEvPATwY axafapTa 
Thv adnfecay Tov Geov katradaBeoba duvayvy 51a Tovro amoxadvov cov 
thv dixavoouvny nin exkewvor EXeYOY TW XPLOTW KAaL O XPLOTOS EKELVOLS 
1 pocveNe ev OTL TETANPWTAL O Opos TwY ETWY THs EoVELAS TOV GaTava adda 
evyyifer adda. diva Kat dep wv eyw apaprncartwr TapedoOny ers Oavarov 
wa troorpefwow es THY adnOevay Kat pnKETL auaprnowow iva THhV Ev 
TW oUvpayw TvevpaTikny Kat adbaprov Tns Sixaroovvns Sofay KAnpovoyn- 
awow adda for xal elrev abrois 16 xaraxpes ov owinoera for 
Karaxpnoerat 17 TavTa mapaxodovdnoe: for dxodovOnoe: Tadra | add 
kawes after Aadnoovow 18 omit kal & rats xepoly 19 omit ody | 
tnoous xptoros for "Incods 20 add auny after onueiwyv.—Omit AAAQS 
and the Shorter Conclusion. 


evayyeXuov Kara 
Mapkov 
Below, in a semicursive hand not later than the fifth century: 


t xpiore ayte ov pera Tov dovdllou cov Tipobeou]| T 
Kal TayTwy Twy avrov Tt 


A different name originally stood at the end of the first line, where 
ov gou Tiuoeou is written over an erasure. Professor Gregory ascribes 
the second line of the subscription to this second hand; but of this I am 
not sure. Tipofeov is not quite certain: is it possibly owofeou (for 
Levovdwv) ? If so, the original prayer was perhaps for the scribe, and 
was later changed to one for the local convent and its inmates. At the 
top of this last page a rude late hand has written [yey ?JaXou vaws. 

The manuscript’s omissions of v-movable are Matt.: xavovot 5:15, 
€or. 14:2, e€eort 22:17, John: efeore 5:10, Tywor 5:23 (cf. rywwoer for 
Tipaow ibid.), eopaxe 6:46, Luke: avwie 1:3 (cf. eore for ora 1:34), 
Wao. 2:38, eure 9:50, Mpovepwvynce 23:20, Mark: evxe, avererde 4:5, 
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axovowot 4:16, cuvTvvyouct 4:19, advoEot 5:4, Exparnoe 6:17, NvayKacE 
6:45, nOede 7:24, EBare 7:33, ErEeTLUNTE 9:25, EpwrnoE 9:35, EweTpEee 
10:4, eypawe 10:5, pwvover 10:40, eddacKe, Tact, eOveot 11:17, aypev- 
TwoL 12:13, MpooexvAeroe 15:46." 

In type of text W is curiously heterogeneous, showing three some- 
what distinct strata, neutral, Western, and Syrian. Matthew and Luke, 
chaps. 8-24, are decidedly Syrian in type. John and the early part of 
Luke (chaps. 1-7) which follows it are neutral, with some interesting 
Western readings interspersed; e.g., the omission of the Lucan genealogy. 
The primitive subscription xara iwavvyy is a further hint of the neutral 
ancestry of this part of the manuscript. Mark is decidedly Western 
throughout, and while its readings are often not those of D they are 
usually of the same general kind as they, and so illustrate Hort’s feeling 
that the Western is as much a textual tendency as a definite textual type. 

The paragraph divisions of the manuscript present a good deal of 
variety. There are first those marked by the paragraphus or by an 
initial, usually slightly enlarged, projecting into the margin; second, 
those marked by leaving the line ends vacant; third, those marked 
by leaving a space of 1 to 2 cm. within the line between paragraphs. 
Closely related to these are the shorter intervals of from 1 to 3 letters’ 


tThe excellent facsimile edition makes it possible to supplement Professor 
Sanders’ collation and conclusions in this as well as in some other particulars. To 
his record of 16 omissions of »-movable (Washington Manuscript of the Gospels, 
p. 25) the above list adds 14 others. The statement that “the article never has the 
breathing,” p. 18, should be modified to admit the following exceptions: Matt. 2:5; 
10:22; 11:23; 12:11. Luke 8:10; 10:37; 14:9; 23:29. Mark 10:20; perhaps also 
John 1:15, 26; 3:36; 4:46 (these latter in the intrusive quire). The paragraphs 
marked by blank line-ends ought to have been noted as well as those marked by 
marginal initials or the paragraphus. 

In Matt. 1:2 cax|wB’* should be a|xwf’!: « is quite plain and begins the line. 
In 1:17 it is for the second and third uses of Sexaréooapes that W has 8. In 4:13 
xagapvaouu’ was first written, and later changed to xawepyaovp’ by the 1st hand. 
mwapa0ahaccay should of course be rapa Oadaccay, cf. op. cit., p. 53. In 6:14 for 
avrwy the 1st hand first wrote vuwy; vrwy is improbable. omoa is written for 
éyola 20:1. In 20:26 ‘yeverOa: is a correction (4th hand?) probably from yweoe@a, 
The mark over ¢ in ‘xwy, 22:20, is probably a rough breathing intended for 7 just 
before. In 24:32itisaz from the 2d hand, not a breathing, that has been erased above 
o. The first » of 75, 24:32, seems to have been deleted by a point so as to read 39. 
The corrections credited to the manuscript in Matt. 15:8 and 16:25 are not confirmed 
by the facsimile. In 26:54 det for Se? should be added. In 27:17 » was first omitted, 
or written +, then supplied, or changed from « to 7, by the 1st hand. The super- 
scription of John is in the hand that wrote the whole (8th) quire, but was written after 
the quire was finished, not when it was begun. In John 1:37 «nxoveay should be x, 
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space, left in the text, usually with the force of the colon orcomma. The 
freedom and variety of this system is its most outstanding feature. 

The simple pen and ink ornaments which mark the close of each 
gospel are less pretentious even than those of Vaticanus, and are 
most like those of Sinaiticus, but are without its use of red. On the 
other hand, the ornaments in W, except the one at the end of Mark, have 
as their central feature a neatly drawn little bird which recalls the stiff 
little bird-ornament (paragraphus?) in the Abusir Timotheus. The 
impression made by these ornaments as by the reserve in the use of 
letters even slightly larger than the text is one of great antiquity, that 
is, of the best period of Greek codices. 

The superscriptions of the gospels which are probably from the first 
hand are in the secondary form evayyeAov xata papxov like the 
superscriptions in Alexandrinus and the subscriptions in Sinaiticus. The 
subscriptions to Matthew, Luke, and Mark are in the same form, but the 
subscription to John is in the archaic form xara iwavvyy, like the super- 
scriptions of NB and the subscriptions of B. This fact interestingly 
accords with the substantial neutrality of the preceding (John) and 
following bodies (Luke, chaps. 1-7) of text. The extreme rarity of this 
form of subscription, which is otherwise confined to B, gives its occur- 
rence in W a high degree of interest. The superscription of John is in 
the hand which wrote the intrusive quire in which it stands. Its differ- 


(i.e. xat) nxoveay, A large capital in the text marks the beginning of a paragraph at 
5:1. KodvrBnOpay is written for KohuuS#Opay, 9:7. On 21:4 the note should read 
«ygous pro, instead of the sign of omission. 

In Luke 4:19 it is unlikely that reOpwyevous was first written and then changed 
to reOpavpevous: the first writing was doubtless re9pappevovus, influenced by avaredpap- 
pevos a few lines above. In 5:37 amrod\vyra was first written. In 8:2 exBeBAnxe 
was first written for efeAnAvde. In 9:10 erouncev for érolncay should be added. In 
9:38 it is above the first a+ of Sacoua: that € has been added. va, 10:20, should be 
read wvevya, not wvevuara (rvra); cf. Matt. 8:16, where the rst hand started to 
write va but at once corrected himself and wrote ryra. «60s of 21:6 has been cor- 
rected from \:6ov, probably by the 1st hand. 

In Mark 5:13 W has 7a (wvevua) for rvedpara. In 5:31 T«s wou has been altered 
to rt cov by the (possibly accidental) erasure of wu. In 7:22 wNeovetiat was first 
written, then changed by erasure to tAeovetia. W’s reading in 7:26 should be printed 
cvpa povoca, not cvpadanooca, In 8:18 W has exeras, not exere, for the second 
exovres. In 9:49 W’s reading should be adio-ynOnoera (shall be polluted), not ads 
ynOncera:, In 13:37 it is the second Aeyw that is omitted. 

There are a few other misprints: v7 John 20:19; vexuvw (for evxuw) Luke 2:5; 
e&mdO exac Mark 1:35; kappavaovp 2:1; Sedwxa (for Swiexa) 3:14; SuecwapKxevar 5:4; 
axvaeievous 7:26; exwatdobev (for ex wacdobev) 9:21; amouaxpoder (for aro paxpoder) 
11:13. 
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ent appearance is due to its having been written, naturally enough, after 
the quire was finished. If the writing of the quire was slowly and 
irregularly done or the quire lay about unprotected for a time before 
being finished or at least entitled and put into the gap in W it was made 
to fill, the rubbing and defacing of the first recto would be explained. 
The title shows the same strong offprint as the last line of the 
last verso, immediately after which it was probably written. The 
relative lateness of this intrusive quire, so strongly suggested by its 
hand and position, is further confirmed by the large capitals that occasion- 
ally appear in its margin and once even in the text (John 5:1); and the 
evidence of the rulings, which are too wide for the column of writing 
by 1, 2, or even 3cm., points in the same direction. There are no 
running titles in the manuscript. 

The Freer Gospels, by reason of its age, importantly reinforces ancient 
testimony for the various types of text its reflects. In its Syrian parts 
it stands with Alexandrinus as a second and hardly inferior Greek wit- 
ness. In its neutral parts, while less pure than B, it has sustained 
probably no more adulteration than &, with which it shows certain 
external affinities; and in antiquity it ranks next after these codices 
among uncial witnesses. In its Western portion it is certainly no less free 
than D, and with its greater probable age it promises to play an important 


part in further studies of the Western text. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WILL INDIA BECOME CHRISTIAN ? 


Seize upon truth where’er it is found, 
Among your friends, among your foes 

On Christian or on heathen ground, 

The flower’s divine where’er it grows, 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose.? 


There are many reasons why India is peculiarly interesting to 
everybody. It is a historic land. It boasts of the oldest philosophy, 
outranking Greece and Germany. It is a land rich in varied mythology, 


t This article is published for the purpose of giving to the readers of the American 
Journal of Theology an example of the conception of Christianity, as compared with 
their own religion, which is held by many non-Christians in non-Christian lands. The 
editors conceive its value to lie, not in the correctness of the author’s views, but in the 
information which it gives as to the impression which Christianity has made on the 
minds of many in Eastern lands. From this point of view we believe it deserves 
consideration.—Ep1rTors. 


2Sir Isaac Watts, as quoted by Mr. W. H. Boyer, Canton, Illinois. 
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having the best poets, writers, and philosophers—a land having an 
“Emerson” at every five miles. It has a race embracing everybody 
like brothers and sisters, and it has given birth to three of the greatest 
religions of the world—a race worshiping one God and whose religion, 
Hinduism, has created a new epoch in the history of the world’s religions. 
It has captivated the hearts of Paul Deussen, Victor Cousin, Huxley, 
Sir M. Monier Williams, Max Mueller, and others who have tried to 
bring before the Western eyes the correct interpretation of Hinduism. 

Despite all these things, it is frequently assumed by speakers and 
writers o° the present day that the Hindus are “idolatrous,” that the 
Hindu religion teaches “‘pantheism,”’ that the Hindus are “heathen,” 
that “India will become a Christian country,” etc. All such statements 
can be refuted by one who has made a careful and intelligent study of 
the religious situation both of “heathen” and Christian lands. 

First, let us see if Hinduism teaches idolatry. Many of you have 
heard from the Christian missionaries that the Hindus worship “10,000 
gods and goddesses,” that the Hindus use external symbols in offering 
prayer. About eighteen years ago the late Swami Vivekananda said 
at the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago: “If you ask the very 
Hindu, who is praying before the so-called idol, if he believes in many 
gods, his answer will be, ‘There is but one God.’” Every Hindu knows 
this, however ignorant or superstitious he may appear. He may not 
be able to explain to you why he feels the need of a symbol before which 
to pray. These external symbols help to keep undeveloped minds fixed 
on the Being to whom he prays. The idolatry of India is in no way 
worse than the idolatry of Christendom. You have temples which 
you call cathedrals, you have images in churches which are very huge 
and hideous to our eyes. Why are there so many statues in Catholic 
churches? Why do you bow down to the statue of the Virgin Mary ? 
Why does a Roman Catholic priest change his vestments three or four 
times at the time of divine service? Why does he sprinkle holy water on 
the candle-bearers? Why does he teach “drill” by asking his congre- 
gation to stand up and kneel down during the time of service? Why does 
he count beads? Why do so many images come before the minds of 
Protestants when they pray? Why do you Christians kneel down 
before Christ’s statue or picture? Why are there so many crosses 
hanging on the jackets of the women? Why do so many of you kiss 
the cross? Why do the people think church to be the best place to 
eat bread and wine? When a missionary attempts to persuade an 
ignorant Hindu to accept this sort of Christianity, he answers: “Why 
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should I give up my religion and accept your bigoted christolatry? Is 
your worship in any way better than mine?” All such idol-worshipings, 
both by the Hindus and Christians, are short cuts of undeveloped minds 
to grasp the highest spiritual truth. In the broader sense of the term, 
both such Hindus and Christians may be called idolatrous. 

Hinduism in its deeper meaning does not teach idolatry. Those 
who have read either the Vedas, Upanishads, or Gita have come to know 
that these religious books are in no way inferior to the world’s best 
scriptures. All these books contain “the accumulated treasury of 
spiritual laws discovered by different persons in different times.” The 
discoverers have formulated rules in worshiping one Almighty Supreme 
Brahma. We have learned from these books to pray with the greatest 
concentration of mind. Our prayer is divided into three parts, first 
meditation, second destruction of self or loss of self, third communion 
with the Unseen or God. Many of you remember that Christ said: “I 
and my father are the same.’’ None but a typical Oriental can give its 
true interpretation. Christ used to meditate; when he was absorbed 
in thought, he lost himself, and felt God immediately within him; then 
communication was going on between him and the all-pervading God. 
Then he said: “I and my father are the same.” If you were to go to 
India you would find many people meditating hour after hour, and 
feeling God at the same time; this method of praying has become 
now the spiritual instinct of the Orient. 

How does your prayer strike us? You do not meditate so long. 
You do not concentrate. You finish your prayer within five or ten 
minutes, no matter whether you are in a church or at your home. You 
learn the Lord’s Prayer and repeat it like a parrot at an unusual time. 
In one of her lectures a missionary returned from India said: ‘‘ Not one 
of every fifteen of the ‘Christians’ of this country prays earnestly to the 
Lord and has faith in him and in his prayers.”! Christ said: “And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” There is no 
Savior in the world except the truth. Where will that truth be found? 
It will be found in the depth of our own hearts. Let us seek within; let 
us pray without ceasing, and we will get Him. He reigneth in us. 

Second, let us see if our religion teaches pantheism. Before pro- 
ceeding farther the writer wishes to depict the Hindu conception of God. 
Our God has no form, no shape. He is infinite in his power, glory, and 
manifestation. He is all-pervading, Almighty God. He can reveal 
himself at any time and at any place. He was in the past age, he is in the 


* Evening Mercury, Guelph, Ontario, June 28, 1909. 
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present age, and he will be in the future age. He can be worshiped not 
only as the Divine Mother but also as a friend, as a child, as a husband. 
In this way we bring him closer and closer, and make him the closest and 
dearest toourhearts. He exists in the greatest depth of the ocean as well 
as in the innermost heart of mankind. He is in me and in you. He is 
in all knowledge and religion. Perhaps many of you may say: “Is 
not this pantheism?” We answer: “No, not in any real sense of the 
word.” The Divine Spirit permeates every pore of matter and of human- 
ity and yet is absolutely different from both. There is no death of 
sparrow or lamb without notice of God. 


There is no flight of birds to the evening home that is not directed by 
the unerring hand of Divine Love. There is no rose in the garden whose bloom 
and fragrance do not come from the breath of Infinite Beauty. There is no 
beauty, no wisdom, no faithfulness, no morality and self-sacrifice that is not 
inspired by Him, the goodness of all the good is a ray of reflection from Him, 
the greatness of all the great points to His throne on high. 


If this be pantheism the Hindus are not ashamed of it, because it has 
been the faith and religious teachings of the most prominent men of the 
world. 

Let us see if we really deserve to be called “heathen.” The word 
“heathen” is generally used by the ministers and missionaries. During 
the summer of 1910 the writer was attending the Illinois State Methodist 
Missionary Conference at Havana. There was a very large colored map 
hanging in the Administration Building in which large parts of India, 
China, Japan, Africa, and South America were indicated as “heathen 
lands’”’ with a peculiar color. We have been thus abused and insulted 
many times by “beef-eating barbarians” who generally confine them- 
selves to their own religion and are not willing to see the good in anything 
outside of their own Bible. We do not need to defend ourselves against 
the charge that we are heathen and not civilized. It is sufficient to 
quote some of your countrymen here: 


We English-speaking people [says the Fra, January, 1910] are a race of 
smootheimers, and acknowledge it. But at times it might be well if we would 
stop and take our spiritual longitude and latitude, and make a record of our 
surroundings. As a people we much prefer to teach than to study. For a 
hundred years and more we have sent missionaries to India, China, Japan, and 
the South Sea Islands We have assumed that we were right, and the 
yellow, brown, and black brothers dead wrong. .... 


t P. C. Mozoomdar, The Oriental Christ. 
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Had we sent men to India, Japan, and China to learn, and then come 
_ back and report all the possible good that they found, we would today be 
infinitely better off than we are. But the arrogance and cock-sureness of our 
attitude has in degree closed the gates of good will against us... . . 
The very word “missionary” is an insult wherever the missionary goes, 
since it is an assumption of superiority which the man is seldom able to make 
good. Let usallgotoschool. Big men are learners to the last. 


One of your missionaries, Rev. J. P. Jones, writes in the Biblical 
World (October, 1910, p. 237) from Madura, India: 


No people on earth have engaged more, and for a longer time, in religious 
speculation, or have thought out more patiently and devoutly the relations 
between God and man than have the people of India; and no one is worthy 
to be a teacher of those people in divine things who is not familiar with the 
thoughts of God as they have been revealed in past ages to the sages of that 
ee It is necessary to know that India has produced some of the 
highest religious speculations, the profoundest philosophies, and the most 
remarkable systems of ontology that the world has known. These have been 
the thought-pabulum and the spiritual nourishment of this great people for 
millenniums. One should not deal harshly or unsympathetically with these 
spiritual aspirations and yearnings of that people. 

In his book on The Spirit of the Orient Professor G. W. Knox (p. 24) 
says: 

But India, China, and Japan were civilized empires when our fathers were 
barbarians. They have produced all the elements of civilization, highly 
developed religions and ethical teachings, complex systems of laws, refined 
philosophies, magnificent architecture and art and literature. Long, long ago 
they reached the stage our ancestors slowly and laboriously attained millen- 
niums after, in part through the aid of the ancient civilization of the East. 


Mr. M. E. Stone, the General Manager of the Associated Press, 
writes in the National Geographic Magazine (December, 1910): 

One cannot have forgotten that the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran are 
all of Arabian origin. The inhabitants of Central Arabia have today the oldest 
liberal government—practically a republic—on earth. And if you go farther 
afield, to India, and China, and Japan, you shall find a civilization older than 
history and marvelous in its character. One cannot read that great library 
of Eastern Sacred writings, edited by Dr. Max Mueller, without being tre- 
mendously impressed. .... 


Dr. Max Mueller in his.book What India Can Teach Us says 


If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country most richly 
endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty that nature can bestow—in 
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some parts a very paradise on earth—I should point to India. If I were asked 
under what sky the human mind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life, and has found 
solutions of some of them which will deserve the attention even of those who 
have studied Plato and Kant—I should point to India. And if I were to ask 
myself from what literature we here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks and Romans, and of one 
Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more uni- 
versal, in fact more truly human, a life not for this life only, but a transfigured 
and eternal life—again I should point to India. .... 


The above are all well-chosen quotations and the men who are 
quoted can be taken as authorities. There is no exaggeration in their 
statements. 

Will India, then, become a Christian country? There are two 
principal classes of missionaries, the Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
in India. Both find the greatest difficulty in converting the high-caste 
and educated Hindus. The two classes are very hostile to one another. 
The relation between them in India is somewhat like that between a man 
and a tiger. The two preach entirely different doctrines. And on hear- 
ing we wonder that the religion of Christ which comes from heaven above 
has so many divisions, dogmas, and doctrines. ‘There must be some- 
thing wrong in the whole story of the Bible. Let me stay in my own 
Hindu religion.”” These missionaries teach us to believe in special crea- 
tion within six days as described in Genesis. We, like distinguished 
biologists and scientists, maintain the theory of gradual evolution. 
We “were Spinozites more than two thousand years before the existence 
of Spinoza; and Darwinians many centuries before Darwin; and evolu- 
tionists many centuries before the doctrine of evolution had been adopted 
by the scientists.’”* 

We cannot believe that a newly born baby is a progeny of deadly 
sin. We cannot believe that Eve came out of a rib of Adam or that the 
ass of the prophet Balaam spoke in human language, or that the sun stood 
still at the command of Joshua. We do not understand how the Virgin 
Mary gave birth to Christ. Can any science prove it? We do not 
understand how the doctrines of “eternal punishment” and “remission 
of sins” agree. Such religious theories as the Fall of Man and his 
Redemption will hardly meet with general acceptance, but we should 
think that Christianity could proceed without them. The learned 


tM. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
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Hindus read the Bible as well as other religious books of the twin worlds 
with great care, and do not find anything new to be taken from the 
Bible. How can a Christian venture to advise the burning of our logical 
Scriptures and placing faith in his Bible which contains strange, illogical, 
and irrational statements ? 

What do we find the religious belief of the American students? We 
have found that many of them agree with our religious teachings, many 
of them have the same intellectual difficulty in believing the statements 
of the Bible. The American college girls' say that, “in reality, the 
shouting of halleluiahs and hosannas to God in the Highest is idolatrous: 
it is the modern school of Demetrius chorusing, ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’” At the University of Chicago it is held that “our sublime 
theological egotism must be supplanted by a profounder and more 
inspired faith in humanity... . . ay 


College girls accept the teaching that to believe the Bible to be the literal 
and inspired word of a Deity is to convict the Infinite of ignorance of classic 
languages, to make him out an uninformed historian and a stranger to scientific 
truth. They are taught, and they believe, and in turn they teach, that Chris- 
tianity, as set forth by the orthodox, is a record of colossal and even criminal 
blundering, for if only a chosen few reach a heaven of happiness, while the 
untold majority are doomed to an eternity of torment, the creation of the race 
was more than waste and a stupendous folly. .... 


Once a Christian minister said to me: ‘‘ Why can’t you make Chris- 
tianity your personal religion?” I answered: “Brother, ours is the 
universal religion—a religion that embraces everybody, a religion that is 
free from superstition and bigotry—a religion for the intellectual people, 
and I have intellectual difficulty in taking Christianity as my personal 
religion.”” A Christian lady once said to me: “Did you ever think that 
Christ is the only Savior of your soul?” After a long discussion she 
said further: “If you become a Christian we can help you with money, 
as you say you won’t get help from your folks, should you become 
converted.” When I said further that if I became a Christian I would 
have trouble in getting a Hindu girl for my wife, she said that she could 
get a girl for me from her home town. Now, just think of her ignorance. 
There are several such missionaries who entice others and try to convert 
to Christianity. Oh, how mean is such occupation! 

Then there is another side of Christianity—we mean the everyday 
life of Christians in India and Christendom. Before the Europeans 


t H. Bolce, Contemporary Salvation, pp. 102-4. 
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came there was very little drinking in India. Now the country is becom- 
ing full of drunkards and smokers. There are thousands and thousands 
of English men and women who cannot pass a single day without a glass 
of beer or whiskey. Even on steamers going back and forth from Cal- 
cutta to London we have noticed them drink. Bishop Hurst quotes the 
Archdeacon of Bombay as saying: ‘For every Christian we have made 
in India, we have made one hundred drunkards.” One prominent 
Swami of New York Vedanta Society writes: ‘Wherever a Christian 
missionary has gone a bottle of whiskey or champagne has followed 
him.” Mr. Satsumahyra said in part of his address at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions in 1893 at Chicago: “But there is another side, 
and that is the goddess of civilization with a bottle of rum in her hand. 
Oh, that the English had ne-er set foot in India! Oh, that we had never 
seen a single European face! Oh, that we had never tasted the bitter 
sweets of your civilization rather than it should make us a nation of 
drunkards and brutes!” 

An Englishman has said that English missions are but an attempt 
to convert Hindus into second-class Englishmen. If by Christian mis- 
sions we mean an attempt to make Malays and Hindus and Negroes 
and Indians into second-class Puritans, the less we have of such missions 
the better.? 

Now what did we notice after living in this Christendom? We 
noticed more than we expected. How often we have seen in the cities 
of New York and Chicago thousands of men, yes, and women too, 
walking, walking, walking, all night long, all because of drink. In 
many cases these too have had good homes and loved ones, but drink 
has robbed them of all this. In a paper read before the Congregational 
Club of New York City, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell said: “‘The bitter 
cry of outcast London’ which has reached us across the sea, telling of 
hundreds of thousands in that most Christian of cities living in such filth, 
misery, ignorance, nameless vice, and unspeakable degradation that all 
heathendom has not the like of it, shows the condition toward which 
our own poor folks are daily sinking.” On the last Labor Union Day 
the writer heard one minister make the following statement in the 
auditorium of the University of Illinois: “Every year 65,000 girls 
are sent abroad for white slave trade from Chicago.” We do not need 
to speak further about all such evils. Is it not horrible that we should 


t See Ecumenical Missionary Conference, p. 281, 1900. 
2 Modern Eloquence, VII, 9. 
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receive the gospel from such a Christian race? When we see such degra- 
dation of Christian men and women both in and out of this Christendom, 
we say: “See what a bad fruit their religion bears.” Thank God that 
living among such men and women, struggling with so many trials and 
temptations, the writer is still a temperate man and hopes to leave behind 
him an ideal example. 

All such quotations and illustrations are sufficient to make clear why 
an intelligent Hindu cannot give up his powerful, venerable, and strongly 
organized religion and accept the religion of the Western nations. In 
his lecture on “East and West,” Lord Curzon, the ex-Viceroy of India, 
said: 

I concur, indeed, in the view that the East is unlikely to accept Christianity, 
for two main reasons. First, the religions of Asia give to it what the pagan 
mythologies did not give to Europe—namely a definite and intelligible theory 
of the relations of God to man, which satisfies the spiritual aspirations as well 
as the day-to-day requirements of the Oriental; and, secondly, the latter sees in 
the teachings of Christianity hostility to that revived self-consciousness of which 
I have spoken, and to which he clings as his dearest possession. Even if he 
had no objection to the dogmatic teaching of Christianity, he would not con- 
sent to become a Christian at the cost of ceasing to be an Asiatic 


But why shall we not live as typical Orientals or Asiatics instead 
of Christians? Is not the founder of Christianity an ‘Oriental’? 
Is not his native land nearer to India than England and America? Is 
not his method of living, dressing, praying, fasting, etc., more akin 
to our nationality than yours? Was not his prominent thought the 
struggle toward an ideal moral life? Surely, he lived as an ideal man 
of moral character. Surely, India, every country, will worship him as a 
“God-man.” Surely, India will worship one God in the very same way 
as he did. Will your missionaries volunteer themselves to preach 
such a gospel? Then India will gladly receive it, and it will appeal 
to the deepest ideals of our oriental character. 

SATYASARAN SINHA 

Catcutta, INDIA 


t London Times, January 26, 1911. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THE EZRA-APOCALYPSE?! 


Jewish apocalyptic literature is of itself a fascinating study. From 
the literary standpoint its features are of genuine interest to the one who 
reads its pages, while the clear light which it throws on many obscure 
places in Jewish story has invited the notice of the student. These, 
however, are not the features which have brought this literature to the 
place of importance which it occupies today. It has of recent years 
become a matter of more certain knowledge that no adequate interpre- 
tation of the major portion of the New Testament can be attempted with 
any likelihood of success apart from a consideration of the ideas and 
influence of this phase of Jewish thought. So the attention of scholars 
has been compelled, and once compelled has been held. 

Among the very excellent work which has been done upon the docu- 
ments which record this type of thought that of British scholars has 
taken high place. Much careful and laborious toil must have been 
given by these men to render possible the production of the two massive 
volumes on The A pocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament which 
have recently appeared under the editorship of Canon R. H. Charles. 

The book under review is a contribution of English scholarship to 
our knowledge of this field. It deals with chaps. 3-14 of the work now 
generally known as Fourth Esdras. It was an important task to set 
before English readers a treatment of this work which could take its 
place beside that on The Apocalypse of Baruch by Mr. Charles, for these 
two apocalypses represent Jewish thought on these matters at or soon 
after the time of the writing of some of the most important books of the 
New Testament. Mr. Box has supplied a rather pressing need. 

The attempt is a thoroughgoing one and is marked throughout by 
careful scholarship. The somewhat confused nomenclature of the 
various documents bearing the name of Ezra or Esdras receives clear and 
succinct treatment. A discussion of the various versions in which the 
Apocalypse is extant follows. These have been made, with the possible 
exception of the Armenian, from a Greek version which is lost. It is 
highly probable that the original was composed in Hebrew. 

t The Ezra-Apocalypse. By Rev G. H. Box. London: Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
1912. lxxvii+387 pages. tos. 6d. net. 
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An interesting part of the author’s treatment is that which deals with 
the sources of the Apocalypse. With due deference to work which has 
been done by others on this problem, yet in a thoroughly independent 
and critical spirit, Mr. Box re-examines the data and finds the following 
sources used wholly or in part: (1) a Salathiel Apocalypse, (2) an Ezra 
Apocalypse, (3) the Eagle Vision, (4) a Son of Man Vision, (5) an Ezra 
piece appearing in the fourteenth chapter. The person (R) who com- 
piled the present chapters 3-14 fitted these different elements together 
and added portions of his own, so that he is a sixth source. It is in con- 
nection with R that one wonders if Mr. Box is not attempting too rigid 
a scheme with his sources. Either R is most catholic and elastic in his 
eschatological beliefs or he is sadly lacking in ordinary consistency of 
thought. It is, of course, quite possible that he is either or both. The 
author evidently feels the need of a word on this point, for he writes: 
“Such is the scheme of the national eschatology as it was combined in 
the mind of R. How essentially incompatible the diverse elements of 
which it is composed really are needs no further demonstration. But 
R was not a profound thinker, like S, and there is no necessity to try to 
force his system up to a standard of logical consistency which he neither 
thought necessary nor strove to attain” (p. lv). We recognize the need 
of care lest we judge such a one as R by modern standards, and one need 
not insist on any high degree of consistency, but here more than elsewhere 
Mr. Box relies on the subjective. This may have been necessary, and in 
any case the work of the author in this matter of redaction is attractive. 

A rather detailed discussion of the eschatology and theology of the 
book and its sources has been presented by the author. This is assuredly 
the most important phase of the work for us and it is a pleasure to note 
the thoroughness and fairness with which Mr. Box has prosecuted his 
task. The gamut of the types of Jewish eschatology seems almost to 
be run in these sources—from the predominantly political to the other- 
wordly and transcendental. The striking similarity of idea between 
this apocalypse and Paul in more than one case is pointed out, while 
its relationship to the New Testament in general and its affinities with 
other apocalyptic literature receive consideration. Of real interest is 
that part of the treatment which discusses the relation of the ideas of the 
book to those of rabbinic Judaism. Mr. Box is well qualified to deal 
with this aspect of the problem, and his readers will be grateful that 
throughout the book he has presented it to them. 

Dr. Sanday writes a prefatory note which merits some consider- 
ation. It is written in a spirit so mellow as almost to disarm criticism. 
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He dissents from the author’s dissection of the book and prefers to regard 
it as proceeding from one writer. The reviewer is not able to agree with 
this, and is of the opinion that Mr. Box and the others who hold similar 
views have given us the only clue by which to thread the confusing 
labyrinth of ideas which meets us in the book. The theory of sources 
seems to be argued convincingly. The most vulnerable point which 
Dr. Sanday attacks is that of date. The author makes the date of the 
Salathiel Apocalypse 1oo a.D. and that of the final compilation 120 A.D. 
Professor Sanday’s comment is: “These two dates really coalesce; 
there is no clear indication that would fit the one and not also fit the 
other.” Twenty years does seem a short time, but apocalyptic thought 
was very sensitive to circumstances and responded rapidly. 

The style and arrangement of the book are to be commended, and 
the inclusion of the Latin text in the same volume with introduction, 
translation, and commentary is a convenience. 

The author is well acquainted with the work that has previously 
been done on Fourth Esdras and recognizes its value. He maintains 
an attitude of independent investigation and does not hesitate to criticize 
his forerunners nor to advance a different opinion. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that he will carry his readers with him in every detail, 
but the work is a worthy one and will take its place beside the fine vol- 
umes with which Mr. Charles has enriched us from time to time. Mr. 
Box has removed a negligence with regard to this apocalypse which 
could not have endured much longer without reproach. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
Pacific THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE VULGATE: 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS* 


It is thirty-five years since the late Bishop of Salisbury planned out 
his great work on the Vulgate. In the original prospectus Dr. Words- 
worth said: “The first and main object of this edition is naturally to 
restore the text of St. Jerome’s version as far as possible and to give 
students the means of controlling the editor’s judgment by an exhibition 
of the variations of the best MSS.” At first the editors were content 

t Nouum testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi latine, secundum editionem sancti 
Hieronymi, ad codicum MSS fidem recensuit + Iohannes Wordsworth, S. T. P., Epis- 
copus Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem adsumpto H. I. White, A.M. S.T.P. Partis 


secundae fasciculus primus, Epistula ad Romanos. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913. 
tos. 6d. net. 
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with giving the text of Cod. Brixianus below, and the various readings of 
the twenty-five or thirty representative Vulgate MSS they had selected 
for the purpose. But as time went on, they found it necessary to include 
the readings of the Old Latin versions extant, and subsequently the 
quotations from the principal Latin Fathers. So now we have a most 
valuable apparatus criticus, in which is set out before us all the evidence 
of the most representative Vulgate MSS, the earlier Latin versions on 
which St. Jerome’s revision was based, and the evidence of the Latin 
Fathers as to the text in their time, compared with the readings of the 
great Greek MSS. All this material is necessary to form a correct 
judgment of the true Hieronymian text. 

The present section containing St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is 
more valuable than any of its predecessors. We know less about the 
Old Latin text of St. Paul’s Epistles than that of the Gospels. We are 
mainly dependent on four bilinguals. Of these one (Codex Sangermanen- 
sis) is a copy of another (Codex Claromontanus); and a third (Codex 
Augiensis) is really a Vulgate text. Imagine what our knowledge of the 
Gospels would be, if we only had Codex Bezae and Codex Sangallensis. 
Happily we have numerous quotations in the Fathers from which we 
can reconstruct the text they used. There is scarcely a verse in the 
Epistle to the Romans which is not quoted, often many times, by St. 
Augustine. There are also the commentaries of Ambrosiaster and 
Sedulius. The Gottweig and Freisingen fragments are consistently like 
St. Augustine, and the Book of Armagh contains a text similar to 
Ambrosiaster. There is a distinct difference in rendering between the 
African and European Fathers, as in the Gospels. 

The Vulgate MSS contain a large amount of prefatory matter, which 
is of very great interest. There are three prefaces which are found in 
most MSS: “Primum quaeritur,” “Romani qui ex Judaeis gentibusque 
crediderant,” and “Romani sunt in partibus Italiae.” The first two 
are combined in a preface beginning “ Primum intellegere” in Brit. Mus. 
Add. 11852 (Cod. Ulmiensis), Cod. Colbertinus, and three other MSS. 
The “Primum quaeritur” is attributed to St. Jerome in the Spanish and 
the Theodulphian MSS which seem connected with Spain; but in the 
Book of Armagh this and the “Romani qui ex Judaeis” are ascribed to 
Pelagius. It should be noticed, however, that the Book of Armagh 
attributes the third preface, “Romani sunt in partibus Italiae,” also to 
Pelagius, though it is proved by Dom Donatien de Bruyne to be the work 
of Marcion.t M. Berger says that the preface in question (“Primum 


t “Prologues bibliques d’Origine Marcionite,”’ Revue Benedictine, 1907. 
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quaeritur’”’) commences with nearly the same words as the Commentary 
on the Epistles of St. Paul attributed to Pelagius,’ but that is almost all 
that the two works have in common. The arguments about the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews in this preface are very similar 
to those used by St. Jerome in the extract from his De viris illustribus 
which forms the preface in the Vulgate MS Codex Sangermanensis (G). 

Besides these three prefaces which are found in most MSS, the 
Book of Armagh contains another which it calls “Prologus Hilarii in 
Apostolum.” This is really the beginning of the commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistles which we call Ambrosiaster. Though in later times it 
was included among the writings of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine quotes 
it as the work of Hilary. Professor Souter ascribes it to Hilary the 
Layman.’ 

The Spanish and Theodulphian MSS contain also a set of ninety 
Canons, in which the doctrines of St. Paul’s Epistles are tabulated, 
derived from a Priscillianist source. These are preceded by a “Proe- 
mium Peregrini Episcopi,” who is identified by M. Berger with Bachia- 
rius, but Bachiarius was apparently a monk and not a bishop. In this 
preface he says the heretical teaching of Priscillian has been emended 
in the Canons. The numbers in the Canons correspond to the sections 
in Cod. Cavensis (125 in the Epistle to the Romans). In the Canons 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians come before Colossians, an order found 
in many MSS of various types (e.g., Wordsworth’s KORZ), but not in 
those which contain the Priscillianist Canons. The Canons also include 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Theodulphian MSS also contain a 
preface by Bishop Isidore in which the Epistle to the Colossians comes 
after Ephesians, the same order as in the Vaudois MS of Zurich and 
Monza 1%. 

Another set of prefaces on the order of St. Paul’s Epistles appears 
in various forms in the Theodulphian and Alcuinian recensions. In the 
former the Epistle to the Hebrews is omitted, in the latter it definitely 
states “haec in canone non habetur.” The Book of Armagh contains 
the preface but omits the word non. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
placed before the Pastoral Epistles, the order of the best Greek MSS. 
In one MS (K) these prefaces are ascribed to St. Jerome. 

Lastly in the earliest and best MSS (AFM) there is a “Concordia 
Epistolarum” by some unknown writer. Like the Priscillianist Canons 
it gives a series of headings with the references to the different epistles. 


t Samuel Berger, Histoire dela Vulgate. Paris, 1893. 
2 “Texts and Studies”: A. Souter, A Study of Ambrosiaster. Cambridge, 1905. 
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For some reason or other it omits the Epistle to the Romans except in 
the last; perhaps the earlier headings which contained subjects touched 
on in that epistle have been lost. It contains no references to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The references correspond to the earliest 
chapter divisions, that of Amiatinus and Fuldensis. 

Several fresh Vulgate MSS are used for the Pauline Epistles. Codex 
Langobardus (L) is an eighth-century MS, in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris (Lat. 335), written in Lombardic characters. The text is akin 
to Cod. Fuldensis and the Book of Armagh. Codex Monacensis (M), 
an eighth-century MS formerly at Freisingen, now at Munich (Lat. 
6229), is the most valuble of any of the new MSS. The preliminary 
matter is the same as that contained in Cod. Amiatinus and the text is 
similar. Codex Oxoniensis (O) is a ninth-century MS written in Saxon 
characters, now in the Bodleian (Laud. Lat. 108). Codex Reginensis 
(R) comes from the Vatican (Reg. Lat. 9). It is one of the oldest MSS 
used, belonging to the seventh century; the text is good and resembles 
Amiatinus and Sangermanensis. Codex Ulmiensis (U) is one of the 
Hartmut MSS from St. Gall. It was written in the ninth century; it is 
now in the British Museum (Add. 11852). Like several other St. Gall 
MSS, it contains the New Testament without the Gospels. The division 
into chapters is like the Spanish and Theodulphian MSS but the text is 
more like the Alcuinian recension. Codex Harleianus (Z) was one of 
the MSS stolen by Aymont from the Royal Library in Paris, and is 
now numbered 1772 in the Harleian collection in the British Museum. 
The writing resembles the MSS of the north of France, and M. Berger 
supposes that it was written at Corbey or Saint-Vaast. The initial 
letters and illuminations are by an Irish scribe. Like many other MSS 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, it is a composite text. In Hebrews it is 
quite different from the ordinary Vulgate, and in the Catholic Epistles 
it contains a Spanish text. In the Epistle to the Romans it has been 
corrected according to the Alcuinian recension. 

One more thing is of interest. What light does this edition of the 
Vulgate throw on the last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the concluding doxologies? First, all the Old Latin (d, e, /, g, gue, m, 
r, t) and Vulgate MSS contain the last two chapters. Cod. Boernerianus 
leaves a space at the end of chap. 14, just as in the Gospels the same 
MS leaves a space at St. John 7:52, before the woman taken in adultery. 
Both the earliest divisions into chapters (F 23 chapters; AMOZ and the 
Alcuinian MSS 51), however, seem to show indirectly that at one time 
the Epistle ended with chap. 14. The last chapter (23) in F corresponds 
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to Rom., chap. 14. In the other case chapter 50 corresponds to Rom. 
14:14-23, and chap. 51 to the concluding doxology (Rom. 16:25-27), 
though the number LI is put in the margin of Rom. 15:4 in ALMZ. 
This final doxology is contained in the Latin of the bilinguals except 
Codex Boernerianus at the end of the Epistle, but it is omitted in the 
Greek of Codex Augiensis and perhaps by the corrector of Codex 
Claromontanus. Two Milanese Vulgate MSS mentioned by M. Berger, 
Mil E 26 inf Monza 14, also omit it. It was probably inserted at the end 
of chap. 14 in Codex Guelpherbytanus. A leaf is missing between Rom. 
14:20 and 15:3; but there would have been room for these three verses. 
Lastly there is no further MS evidence for the omission of Romae in 


Rom. 1:7 beyond Codex Boernerianus. 


G. Mattows YOUNGMAN 
PorTON, SALISBURY 


ENGLAND 


STUDIES IN GREEK RELIGION" 


In an earlier work, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, Miss 
Harrison gained a reputation for brilliant combinations and clever 
hypotheses. An idea when it once possesses her mind has no limit to 
its ramifications and leads to conclusions which are interesting, if not 
always convincing. Two pregnant concepts underlie the present work. 
They are the theory of “collective representations,” representations col- 
lectives, promulgated by Durkheim and his associates of the French 
school of social anthropology, and the idea of durée, which she takes 
from the philosophy of Bergson. The theory of “collective representa- 
tions,” as interpreted by Miss Harrison, calls attention to three essential 
phases of primitive religion: it is social rather than individual; it is 
emotional rather than intellectual; it is dynamic rather than static. 
Religion is a social phenomenon and has its origin in a stage of human 
development in which man has not become clearly conscious of his own 
individuality and as yet fails to separate himself sharply from his group. 

* Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By Jane Ellen Harri- 
son. With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games by Mr. 
F. M. Cornford. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. xxxii-+559 pages. 

Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies Based on a Course of Lectures Delivered in 
April, 1912, at Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1912. 223 pages. 

The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, Second Series.) 
By L. R. Farnell. London: Williams and Norgate, 1912. 153 pages. 
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In totemistic societies this “solidarity, or lack of differentiation,” extends 
to certain classes of material objects. “This relation between the 
human and the non-human group is so close as to be best figured by 
kinship, unity of blood, and is expressed in terms of actual identity.” 
At this stage there exists neither worship nor concept of deity. ‘“ Wor- 
ship involves conscious segregaiion of god and worshipper. The very 
idea of god belongs to a later stage of epistemology, a stage in which a 
man stands off from his own imagination, looks at it, takes an attitude 
toward it, sees it as an object.”” According to Miss Harrison the Greeks 
very early outgrew this totemistic habit of thought, but survivals of it 
persisted in their ritual and myths. In the second place, primitive 
religion may be described as emotional rather than intellectual, inas- 
much as the mental life in which it arises seems to be “‘as yet mainly 
emotional, one of felt relations,” and to lack the ability of making dis- 
tinctions, a power which we associate with knowledge. The idea that 
religion is dynamic rather than static is expressed most clearly in the 
last chapter in a discussion of Themis, who stands for morality both 
in its cruder and in its more highly developed forms. ‘Themis is herd- 
instinct, custom, convention slowly crystallized into Law and abstract 
Right. She is not religion, but she is the stuff of which religion is made. 
. . . . It is not herd-instinct, not the collective conscience, not the social 
imperative that constitutes religion; it is the emphasis and representa- 
tion of this collective conscience, this social imperative.”” The common 
form of “representation” is the ritual act, called by the Greeks Spapevor, 
“thing done.” “The dromenon in its sacral sense is not merely a thing 
done, but a thing re-done, or pre-done with magical intent.” The Hymn 
of the Kouretes furnishes an example in the magical dance which com- 
memorates the birth of Zeus and “anticipates, in order to magically 
induce,” a new birth in crops and flocks. 

The idea of durée, “that life which is one, indivisible, and yet cease- 
lessly changing,” is exemplified in the life-history of Demeter and in the 
cults of a large number of divinities that reflect the growth and decay 
of plant and animal life. According to Miss Harrison this element of 
durée is essential in religious thought and differentiates Dionysus and 
other mystery gods from the “non-religious” and artificial Olympians. 
In a totemistic society this concept may take the form of a belief in 
reincarnation. “When a man dies he goes back to his totem. He does 
not cease to be, but he ceases functionally for a time, goes out of sight, 
by and by to reappear as a new tribesman.” How far this concept 
of durée has affected Miss Harrison’s thought may be seen from her 
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personal testimony in the introduction: “I have come to see in religious 
impulse a new value. It is, I believe, an attempt, instinctive and 
unconscious, to do what Professor Bergson bids modern philosophy do 
consciously and with the whole apparatus or science behind it; namely, 
to apprehend life as one, as indivisible, yet as perennial movement and 
change.” 

The book covers a wide range of topics somewhat loosely connected. 
Among these are thunder-rites, mana, taboo, magic, totemism, sacra- 
ment and sacrifice, heroes and daimons. Professor Murray contributes 
an excursus on “Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy”; and Mr. 
F. M. Cornford, a chapter on “The Origin of the Olympic Games.” 
Miss Harrison sometimes allows her enthusiasm for her theory to warp 
her interpretation of material; and like many other investigators in this 
and allied fields, she is inclined to make a principle, which is sound in 
itself, explain too much. 

Professor Murray’s book is made up of four essays corresponding to 
the four chief periods of Greek religion. He has been closely associated 
with Miss Harrison and in a large measure shares her theories. The 
book is valuable chiefly for purposes of orientation. The essays taken 
together present the main movements in Greek religion in their histori- 
cal setting. The first essay, “Saturnia Regna,” deals with the primitive 
period, “to which our anthropologists and explorers have found parallels 
in every part of the world.” The second essay, “The Olympian Con- 
quest,” discusses the origin and religious value of the Olympian gods. 
Professor Murray finds that the introduction of this new system of 
deities resulted in three important advances: (1) a moral expurgation 
which eliminated much that was cruel or obscene in the old tribal rites; 
(2) the removal in some measure of intellectual confusion by systematiz- 
ing the old chaos of local divinities into a more orderly pantheon; and 
(3) the adaptation of religion to the needs of a new social order based 
upon the city-state instead of the tribe. None of these measures was 
carried to completion. The third essay, ‘The Failure of Nerve,” out- 
lines the chief features of religious thought during the Hellenistic period. 
With the failure of the Olympian gods to satisfy the needs of the religious 
mind, there grew up a belief in Fortune and Fate as controlling powers. 
Fate became localized in the stars, and escape from their malignant 
influence was sought in such cults as Orphism and Mithraism. The 
fourth essay, “The Last Protest,” contains “a brief glance at the Pagan 
reaction of the fourth century, when the old religion . . . . raised itself 
for a last indignant stand against the all-prevailing deniers of the gods.” 
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A large part of the essay is devoted to the discussion of the treatise of 
Sallutius, About the Gods and the World, which is appended in translation. 

Dr. Farnell discusses a phase of Greek religion that has received less 
attention since the coming of the anthropologists; namely, the practical, 
or rather the potential, value of this religion as a social and moral force. 
After his introductory sketch, in which he gives a discriminating account 
of “the general features and origins of Greek religion,” he directs his 
attention mainly to the historical period. His work is characterized 
by a commendable caution in statement and a fine sense of the difference 
between fact and theory. The center of family religion, he tells us, was 
the hearth, round which the family was bound together by a system of 
duties and morals. Marriage was a religious ceremony consecrated to 
Zeus and Hera and “in some sense a sacrament or mystery.” “For the 
protection of other sides of family life the Greek polytheism was richly 
equipped, and no other religion was ever more deeply concerned with the 
consecration of family duties.” The religious life of the larger groups 
was concerned with the cults of heroes and ancestors, real or imaginary, 
and with the preservation of “the purity of civic blood from alien 
admixture.” In a number of instances a temple seems to have formed 
the nucleus of a growing community and to have furnished a religious 
bond for the life of the city. No department of political life was closed 
to religion. ‘The law-courts and the market-places, the council cham- 
ber and the town hall were consecrated places and under the charge of 
certain deities. Important acts of state were accompanied by sacrifice; 
the religious oath was administered to magistrates, jurymen, and other 
officials; the admission of the youth into the ranks of citizens was a 
solemn religious ceremony.” While the power of religion was felt most 
strongly within the confines of the family, the tribe, and the city-state, 
its influence extended beyond these limits. This is seen in the sanctity 
of treaties and of pledges given to aliens, in the sanctity of the person 
of heralds and ambassadors, in the protection of aliens, and in the recog- 
nition of the duty of hospitality. A fully developed personal religion 
in distinction from the common participation in the cults of the family 
and state arises only where the religious life is free from the fetters of 
clan and tribe. Such freedom was found in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
which were open to initiates from the whole Hellenic world and in the 
Orphic brotherhoods, which offered their communion to Greek and bar- 


barian alike. 
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A NEW MONOGRAPH ON THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


Peculiar interest attaches to the wisdom of Solomon both because of 
its value as a source of information regarding Hellenistic Judaism and 
because of the influence which the book is supposed to have exerted upon 
Paul. A wide range of questions connected with the origin and interpre- 
tation of this document has been discussed in a recent monograph by 
Focke.t After surveying the literature of the subject, he deals at length 
with the problem of literary origins. The book is found to consist of two 
originally independent sections: (1) chaps. 1-5 and (2) chaps. 6-19. 
This division is supported by various data. Part I has no interest in 
godpia, while this is one of the chief topics in Part II; in the former God 
distinguishes only the pious and the godless, in the latter his interest is 
in Israelites versus non-Israelites; one section looks to the life beyond for 
blessings, the other is more concerned with the problems of this life; the 
two parts are distinguished by different types of eschatology, the former 
being realistic and the latter spiritualistic; the internal evidence of the 
first section shows its provenance to have been Palestine, while that 
of the second is Egypt (Alexandria); in the first Hebrew parallelism 
prevails, in the second there is some attempt at the outset to maintain 
this literary form, but it almost entirely disappears toward the close; 
there is also a contrast in the formulas and names applied to the 
Deity, as well as in general vocabulary; syntactical and rhetorical 
differences are also observed. Yet the two parts have so much in 
common linguistically that the present Greek text is held to be the work 
of a single hand. The difficulty of the situation is solved by positing 
an original Hebrew for Part I and making its translator the author of 
Part II. The argument for a Hebrew original is not worked out 
so completely as one could wish. Three instances of alleged mis- 
translation—none of them strictly new—are noted. In 5:7 éverAynoOy- 
pev tpiBos xrA is declared to be impossible Greek and to be due to 
the translator’s mistaking "28572 for 12°52 (from Nd). Again, 
adcyxOjoera: in 1:5 is due to a misreading of MDIM for the correct 
rrsiri, which ought to have been rendered édé¢yéa. Lastly, the és 
vedrytt of 2:6 is traced to an original O'™ 923 the first letter of which 
the translator wrongly read as 5. In addition to these instances of 
mistranslation, chaps. 1-5 are said to contain many Hebraisms, but 
the evidences are not given. The reader is referred to Siegfried’s 
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translation (in Kautzsch’s edition) for the data. Part I, on the basis 
of the sharp controversy it betrays between Sadducees and Pharisees, 
is dated in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, more specifically in the 
years 88-86 B.c. The translation of this document, and the compo- 
sition of Part II followed almost immediately. The occasion was a 
severe persecution of the Jews such as took place under Ptolemy 
Lathyrus in 88-87 B.c. 

Our author thinks the Hellenistic elements in the book have been 
greatly overrated. It owed no such extensive debt to Greek philosophy 
as E. Pfleiderer, Moriz Friedlander, and others have imagined. The 
common opinion that the author of wisdom was a precursor of Philo in 
a school of Judaeo-Alexandrian philosophy of religion is emphatically 
denied. On the most essential points the two had nothing in common, 
and Philo had no forerunner as he had no successor. The writer of 
Wisdom did, however, have many points of close contact with the world 
of his day. While his conception of codéia is not derived from Greek 
philosophy, it may be colored by a similar usage in the popular Egyptian 
Mysteries. And in this work—as also often in Philo—these heathen cults 
were tacitly or openly condemned (e.g., Wisd. 14:23 ff.; cf. 12:4 ff.). 
So also the style of address known as the Cynic-Stoic Diatribe is some- 
times employed, after the custom of the time, in polemic against orgiastic 
cults of the heathen religions. On the other hand, Solomon is made to 
play a part not dissimilar to that of the hierophant in the Mysteries. 

As for Paul’s debt to Wisdom, so generally believed to have been 
firmly established by Grafe, Focke finds no substantial basis for such an 
opinion. He considers Grafe’s positions point by point only to reject 
them almost in toto. 

On the whole Focke’s contribution is very suggestive, if not always 
convincing. It opens up some interesting and important problems par- 
ticularly in respect to the historical and religious background. A more 
thoroughgoing discussion of several of these questions would have been 
in order. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A PRAGMATIC VINDICATION OF CHRISTIANITY’? 
The six discourses here published were delivered in 1912 as the 
eighth series of Angus Lectures before the Baptist Theological College 
at Regent’s Park, London. His main thesis Mr. Glover thus formulates: 
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“Tn all modern study the emphasis falls on verification—on insistent 
reference to fact that can be tested and relied on. No other method is 
going to show the significance and value of the Christian religion—that 
greatest of all our traditions. Experience alone will tell us what it 
means.” 

The first lecture sets forth the “Challenge to Verification.” In 
these days the trail of the pragmatic is over all thinking, and conditions 
the approach to every science, natural, social, economic, historical, reli- 
gious. ‘“O taste and see!’ is the challenge issued by every thesis we 
would verify, even “that the Lord is good.” How else are men to assure 
themselves concerning the claims of the Christian society, whose eccle- 
siastical fiat has become inoperative? The church of today exists as the 
hither end of an age-long historic tradition, and has no meaning save as 
related to the continuity of its past; this Christian tradition itself, in the 
second lecture, is set forth in its relation, successively, to the non-Christian 
world, where it becomes manifest by contrast, to the Christian church 
where the tradition actually operates, and to the historical Jesus, its 
source and moving power. In lecture three the church itself takes the 
stand, and the significance of its witness is estimated. Here it is, the 
greatest organization in human history, past or present, weak, fallible, 
often in error, sometimes criminally so, and the greater for these very 
defects, since it triumphs so signally over them. The church holds its 
main doctrines on the experience of men and on the observed sequences of 
life. It has been the subject of every attack of the intellect and of 
brute violence and has but stood the firmer. Philosophies, foes or 
friends of the church, have come and gone, and the church has not been 
finally committed to any one, because, with Aristotle, she “sets the fact 
before the explanation.” The church has stood consistently for the 
serious nature of moral evil, the inexorability of law, and the supreme 
value of the human soul. These, along with their culmination in Jesus 
as the revealing of God in man, are for Mr. Glover the church’s main 
doctrines, and she has held them because they have responded in all ages 
to the test of experience. In view of these convictions, the church “is 
the one body in all the world incapable of despair”; it has emancipated 
the will, it has given a strange and unconquerable joy, it has been a 
power second to no other in shaping human life. 

The early church comes to expression in the fourth lecture. Its 
very literature is a phenomenon which requires explanation, being quite 
obviously the overflow of a notable experience. Critics of Christianity 
too often pass unreflectingly over this problem; the letters of Paul, for 
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example, cry aloud that something had happened in the life of the man 
that wrotethem. What wasit? Andwhy? Only as wetry toenter into 
his experience can we know. So is the rest of early Christian writing sim- 
ply the precipitate of experience, and this experience needs examination. 
“Before we decide as to the final truth of what they said, we must know 
to the full, and from within, the evidence from which they spoke, and 
the experience which gave them their premisses.” Lectures five and 
six deal with the person of Jesus, as it has dominated Christian history 
and presents itself for our estimation today. The purifying power of 
that great personality wherever it has touched human life even indi- 
rectly is of itself of compelling significance. In his name veritable 
demons have been cast out, and the old obsessions of occultism and 
cruelty and uncleanness no longer oppress men’s souls in the guise of 
religious observance. Moreover, since “Christ died for every man,” 
the life of every man has been given a sacredness no other historic influ- 
ence has been able to bestow. Jesus is the bulwark of democracy; 
Channing’s “one sublime idea” of the dignity and worth of the human 
soul is fundamental in the Christian gospel. Women, children, slaves 
are given by Jesus and his church a human status nowhere else afforded 
them in the ancient world. Devotion to him has been the mainspring 
of the noblest living and the most self-sacrificing service of others; it 
has induced soundness of mind, it has glorified suffering and been a 
ceaseless fountain of joy and hope. He who said, “ By their fruits shall 
ye know them,” need not shrink from meeting his own test. Critics 
who deny his historic existence or the originality of his teachings only 
enhance the wonder of his name. “If the sublime ethic, the altruism, 
and so forth, are all in Judaism, then the real value is somewhere else.” 
Jesus’ personality “is the force that historically has transformed the 
thoughts of men, their standards, and their life. The old world to which 
he came has become new; the Lamb of God has taken away already 
much of the sin of the world.” Let us become acquainted with the 
actual Jesus of the Gospels, let us come with some historical imagination 
and genuine sympathy with religion and its sense of the infinite to sit 
in judgment on this man. If we do this, it is likely to be true “that 
where we started as critics, we end as disciples—and are glad of it.” 
Thus closes the last of these lectures, which can be more fairly 
reviewed by this brief résumé than by criticism. They are good to read; 
they must have been better to hear. Their form is that of the spoken 
word, and there is some natural iteration; their appeal is enhanced by a 
felicity of diction and a wealth of singularly apt illustrative quotation 
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and anecdote. Since the book deals with tradition and not with dogma, 
it is no fault that it does not contribute to dogmatic finality. That it is 
rarely suggestive and stimulating every reader will gratefully attest. 


Crayton R. BowEN 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


ISLAM AS A MISSIONARY RELIGION! 


Writers on Islam are usually so busy pointing out the defects in the 
character and teachings of Mohammed and in predicting the downfall 
of his religion that they fail to ask themselves why it is that Moham- 
medanism has spread over so many lands and among so many races. 
If this question happens to be raised by them, the ready answer is that 
Islam was spread by the sword. But the serious student of history and 
of missions knows that Islam has spread and is spreading rapidly today, 
far beyond the utmost limits ever reached by Moslem arms. Professor 
Arnold has given us a new edition of his book on Moslem missions. A 
few sentences from the introduction will indicate what the author regarded 
as his task. 


And at the outset the reader should clearly understand that this work is 
not intended to be a history of Muhammadan persecutions but of Muham- 
madan missions—it does not aim at chronicling the instances of forced conver- 
sions which may be found scattered up and down the pages of Muhammadan 
histories. European writers have taken such care to accentuate these, that 
there is no fear of their being forgotten, and they do not strictly come within 
the province of a history of missions. In a history of Christian missions we 
should naturally expect to hear more of the labors of St. Liudger and St. 
Willehad among the pagan Saxons than of the baptisms that Charlemagne 
forced them to undergo at the point of the sword. .... Both in Christianity 
and Islam there have been at all times earnest souls to whom their religion 
has been the supreme reality of their lives, and this absorbing interest in 
matters of the spirit has found expression in that zeal for the communication 
of cherished truths and for the domination of doctrines and systems they have 
deemed perfect, which constitutes the vivifying force of missionary move- 
ments—and there have likewise been those without the pale, who have 
responded to their appeal and have embraced the new faith with a like fervor. 


In a word, Islam was carried, and is being carried, to the Mongols 
and Tartars of Asia, to the numerous races of India and the Farther 
East, to the tribes of the Malay Archipelago, to the Negroes of Africa, 
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not by the bearers of the sword, but by the bearers of merchandise, who, 
while exchanging their wares, have found time, seven days in the week, 
to invite those who are not of the faith to accept the one God and his 
prophet. Of course, these men are labeled bigots and fanatics. But 
let us remember that while they were spreading their faith, the traders 
from Christian lands were spreading rum and disease among the back- 
ward races of the globe. 

A reading of this book is bound to raise the question whether Chris- 
tian missionaries would not profit enormously by a careful study of the 


spread of Islam. 
D. D. LUCKENBILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT POPULAR DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


Apparently all the problems of apologetics are not yet solved, or 
if they have been solved to the satisfaction of the apologists, there is a 
large body of thoughtful people who are either unenlightened or else 
unconvinced. Readers who keep abreast of this literature recognize 
an undiminished activity in this field. It is not so much that old material 
is threshed over—although this is true—as that rapid advances in 
science and philosophy force the apologist to take account of these and 
to show their bearing on the fundamental realities of the Christian 
faith. The approach to this task may be along the line of science, or 
philosophy, or theology. Professor Simpson’ has in mind those who 
find it difficult to reconcile the inherent spirituality of nature with some 
of the results of modern thought. All the topics treated occupy just 
-now the focus of attention and interest—principles of biology, evolution, 
natural selection, variation, heredity, environment, and evolution as 
related to a directive factor, to creation, mentality, morality, evil, and 
immortality. Upon the matters which are purely scientific, one feels 
that he speaks with authentic knowledge. On the other hand, where 
he touches ethics or questions distinctively theological, if he appears to 
draw more upon others for his material, he is to be congratulated on 
the choice of those on whom he relies. The chapter on “The Influence 
of Science upon Religious Thought”’ is of special value; the same may 
be said of the two chapters on the principles of biology as describing 
the characteristics of living things. One who could take his view of 
miracles would be relieved of the general objections raised against 


* The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. By J. Y. Simpson. New York and 
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them. Conditional immortality is suggested as the outcome of the 
ethical process of life. 

In The Philosophy of Faith' such fundamental subjects are presented 
as truth, virtue, freedom, optimism, beauty, and highest good. Truth 
which reports itself in knowledge is resolved into what is generally 
accepted and obviously indispensable to everyone. Virtue is dis- 
interested goodness which conduces to the greatest amount of general 
happiness—the final and efficient cause of the world’s existence. Free- 
dom is defined as the determinations of all volitions by one’s own motives 
and preferences. From the text that “Beauty is the creator of the 
world” we have a profound and glowing presentation of the idea which 
is traced back to God, the source of all. The final essay treats of the 
reasons for our belief in God as the principle of unity in nature, the 
source of truth and beauty, and of the ideal good in personality. In 
these pages both Plato and Aristotle live again. The author outlines 
a philosophy of voluntary belief, critical and also constructive in the 
formation and development of convictions. He maintains that we have 
a right to assume that the world from first cause to last end is essentially 
congruous, that in the process of inquiry and conviction we verify this 
assumption not by pure reason but by experience in which beliefs are 
subservient to moral aims, and that in this task character is rightfully 
determinative. 

Theology is always more dependent upon science than science is 
upon theology. The term “natural theology,” which appeared to have 
been dissolved in apologetics or the philosophy of religion, has returned 
under the auspices of Dr. Newman Smyth who is convinced that in 
reaching a reasonable religious faith we cannot dispense with some 
theology of nature.? His material is all the ascertained facts of science; 
he seeks the meaning of things through every ascertained fact of nature. 
His method is to extend thought out into the unknown in the lines which 
have been already found valid in experience. Fundamental to this is 
the basis provided by physical science, general biology, and modern 
psychology. In the light of Christ as the final fact of nature we may 
interpret the psycho-physical preparation for his advent, the potentials 
of matter, life, animal intelligence, and humanity—the ideational energy 
immanent in personal beings—the secret of divinity at the heart of the 
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world. This issues in a scientific type of spiritual mindedness. The 
lectures are a sort of John the Baptist in anticipation of a larger work 
on personality as a fact in nature. While the material here treated 
is confessedly fragmentary, the fundamental thesis is valid, viz., that 
generally received working theories of science shall be provisionally 
recognized in theology. Professor Simpson’s book noticed above 
illustrates the contention for which Dr. Smyth stands. His suggestion 
that students in preparation for the Christian ministry should include 
at least general biology in their training is well taken. 

Leaving apologetics, we come to a fresh statement of Christian 
theology’ intended primarily for classes in colleges, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Sunday schools, and similar groups. The point of 
view is that of advanced scholarship and pragmatism. Two tests of 
faith are proposed—reasonableness, and tendency to make men right- 
eous. Much is assumed, and many positions are simply stated with few 
or no reasons assigned, as would have to be the case in a book where 
but two hundred and twenty pages are allotted for the direct presenta- 
tion. If the final proof of faith lies in its value, then it is enough to 
show that value. As long as the use of the book is restricted to those 
for whom it was written, it should prove helpful. Those who are for 
the first time asking what they may believe, or who are perplexed by 
the many voices with contradictory or incoherent messages, or who 
cannot be expected to make an extended study of the essential truth of 
historic Christianity, will find here a simple and intelligible answer to 
the need. Others who seek for a mature and adequate discussion of 
the questions involved will come upon many helpful suggestions, but will 
have to look elsewhere for the light they require. 

Mr. de Bury? advocates a conception of worship which shall bring 
about a reunion of Christendom. He believes this may be secured by a 
revival of primitive Christianity, i.e., by one living and continuous act 
of communion in the present person of the living Savior. This involves 
faith or the submission of the understanding to Christ, conversion or 
surrender of the will to Christ, and worship, by which understanding 
and will, and even the guilt-laden bodily substratum of the self, are 
brought into communion with the person of the risen Christ. The 
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essential reality in Christ’s life, death, and resurrection was worship 
or the rendering of the being of man to God. Since souls have a capa- 
city for an interlocking relation with one another, when Christ’s disciples 
render their lives to God in union with him, there is created a collective 
spiritual or “mystical” personality—the extension of Christ’s personal 
life, in which his disciples share with him the eternal life. This is a 
study in realism; the meaning of the church’s relation to Christ is 
translated into terms of substance, the meaning of the Christian life is 
gathered up into worship, and worship is conceived of as culminating 
in the Eucharist. The book will appeal to those who delight to find 
cryptic references in religious words, those who are trying to revive an 
outworn realism, and those who seek through liturgy to realize the 
Christian ideal. It is, however, becoming ever more clear that the 
unity of Christendom is to be reached, if at all, by the ethical path, 
_ that is, by social service. 

Among the many recent books on immortality spanning the stretch 
from primitive faiths to theistic and Christian belief and even agnosti- 
cism, Mr. Haynes’s vigorous and somewhat unconventional work deserves 
recognition.’ He first offers a sketch of the soul in savage religions, 
largely based on Tylor and Crawley, the beliefs of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, Christian conceptions of immortality till the time of Kant, and 
philosophical and religious views of the nineteenth century. He then 
turns to science, psychical research, and spiritualism to ascertain their 
attitude toward this question, and closes with a discussion of the current 
arguments and ethical considerations by which the customary beliefs 
are supported. He confesses that he has himself lost belief and even 
hope of personal immortality. Arguments which have been long unques- 
tioned, taken for granted, or presented with emotional fluency by 
preachers and religious writers are here sharply challenged for their 
credentials, and the sufficiency of one after another is placed in doubt. 
Many readers will feel that the author is unduly pessimistic, that he is 
unsympathetic and unnecessarily rough in handling cherished Chris- 
tian convictions, and they will not accept all his criticism of the reasons 
for their faith, or his estimate of such writers as Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning concerning their advocacy of immortality. If, however, 
his readers are as frank as Mr. Haynes is, they will be forced to admit 
that, if belief in personal survival after death is to endure, unless they 
can adduce more cogent arguments than those on which they have 
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been accustomed to rely, they will have to take refuge in something 
other than a rational basis for their faith. This is a live book and will 


provoke thought. 


CLARENCE A. BECKWITH 
CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RECENT SUGGESTIONS AS TO MODERN RELIGIOUS 
RECONSTRUCTION 


It is becoming evident to an increasing number of thoughtful men 
in our day that modern civilization is facing a profound crisis. The 
religious ideas and the moral theories which for centuries have ruled 
men with almost axiomatic acceptance have begun to be subject to 
such serious questionings that they are losing their power; while as yet 
no strong spiritual interpretation corresponding to the modern demands 
of thought has come to take the place of the older sanctions. Three 
recent books are inspired by this general problem, and offer three differ- 
ent solutions. The first is devoted to the situation in the Lutheran 
church in Germany,' and asks what present-day theology ought to do 
to help solve the present confusing problem. The second is the utter- 
ance of a German philosopher,’ who keenly feels the spiritual power of 
the older religious ideals, and who would fain make possible something 
similar in terms of our modern psychological thinking. The third pro- 
gram is put forth by an American,’ who is fluently conversant with the 
results of recent studies in the history of religion, and who portrays 
the problem of the present in terms of the conflict between two different 
“spirits’—the Aryan and the Semitic. 

Professor Herrmann addresses himself to the crisis which is apparent 
in the Lutheran church in Germany, and which is felt more or less acutely 
in every Protestant country. That crisis is due to the tension brought 
about by a feeling of hostility between conservative evangelical faith 
and thoroughgoing scientific investigation. Herrmann feels that both 
sides in the controversy have real interests at stake. On the one hand, 
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evangelical faith is right in its insistence that it would be disastrous to 
substitute mere science for religion. But on the other hand, scholar- 
ship is right in insisting that a faith which fears rigorous criticism is 
really on an insecure foundation. How is the theology of the present 
day to do justice to both interests? It must grant complete freedom 
to scientific investigation. To attempt to prescribe to scholars the 
theological conclusions which they must reach is both aggravating and 
futile. Conclusions must be judged by their scientific value, not by 
their doctrinal content. But while thus leaving scientific endeavors 
entirely free, Herrmann would insist that Christian faith is kindled and 
maintained only by a direct contact of the believing soul with the inner 
life of the historical Jesus, in which one finds the revelation of God’s 
redeeming love. In answer to the query whether recent historical 
investigation does not make us entirely uncertain as to the exact con- 
tent of the inner life of Jesus, Herrmann replies that the historian can- 
not forbid the Christian to make the experiment of trying to attain a 
sympathetic appreciation of the New Testament picture of Jesus. 
Such an experiment, he believes, will give to one an inner experience of 
being touched so convincingly by divine power, that one cares little what 
the historian may say. One is thus delivered both from the orthodox 
demand that one shall affirm certain specific doctrines, and from the 
rationalistic demand that one shall affirm only what has been intellec- 
tually demonstrated. It is the task of theology thus to vindicate the 
autonomy and the positive creative dynamic of Christian faith. 
Eucken’s lectures, delivered at New York University last winter, 
reiterate the ever-recurring central message of this baffling, but stimu- 
lating, prophet-philosopher. He calls attention to the disintegration 
of our modern life because the older religious and moral ideals have come 
to seem unreal, while the newer ideals are too utilitarian and too devoid 
of a profound spiritual meaning to give satisfaction. In spite of the 
difficulties which are inevitable in the older faith in a transcendent God, 
that faith had a vigor and a carrying power which the morality of mere 
work or of social endeavor lacks. The primary task of ethics today is 
to vindicate the dignity of the spiritual life of man in the face of an 
apparently indifferent natural order. The incontrovertible fact that 
the cosmic order, when interpreted without the aid of religion, appears 
to be indifferent to man’s ideals makes it certain that a merely “natu- 
ral’’ morality will be contending against too great odds to be able to 
prevail. We must first of all establish the fact of an “independent 
spiritual life,” which can be attained only by a radical negation of natu- 
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ralism, and a psychological crisis which brings a sort of regeneration of 
the soul. It may then be discovered that the heroic affirmation of a 
spiritual life for which mere naturalism made no place leads to the 
certainty that an “absolute spiritual life” is working in and through the 
aspiring soul. The dignity of man is thus established and new courage 
is furnished for the moral tasks of life. Religion is thus the indispen- 
sable ally of genuine morality. The reader of Eucken’s argument will, 
as usual, be left with very general phrases in which to express the con- 
tent of this spiritual philosophy; but it is sufficiently in harmony with 
the traditional Christian conception of a religiously grounded ethics 
to win wide approval from those who already appreciate the power of 
religion. Whether it can be made concrete enough to do service in the 
actual solution of our problems is another question. At any rate it is 
refreshing to have this idealistic prophetic voice furnish a balance over 
against the present somewhat prosaic methods of investigating spiritual 
problems. 

Mr. Dickinson’s book bears an attractive title, and attempts a 
somewhat ambitious, but alluring, task. To furnish a program for the 
“Christian reconstruction of modern life” requires one to know both 
what Christianity is and what modern life is. As to the latter, Mr. 
Dickinson disposes of the matter with a theory which is made to bear 
the weight of a vast amount of Emersonian rhetoric throughout the 
book. He contends that our present culture is not a homogeneous civili- 
zation, but that it represents the results of centuries of warfare between 
two hostile principles—the Aryan spirit of world-conquest and the 
Semitic spirit of world-transcendence. Our present age with its sciences 
and its inventions is peculiarly enamored of the Aryan ideal of world- 
conquest; but the Semitic and Christian ideal of the transcendent 
value of the soul will not allow men to rest in ease and comfort, sur- 
rounded by mere earthly blessings. The central message of the book 
is in the author’s attempt to give to Jesus an interpretation which will 
fit him to be the object of a world-transcending faith for men of today. 
He recognizes that the older categories of supernaturalism are dis- 
credited by our modern world-view. Jesus cannot be interpreted in 
terms of the Nicene Christology. We find his true nature in his devo- 
tion to his task, in which he lived subject to all the limitations of any 
concrete individual of his age. Nevertheless, in his fidelity to his task 
he constantly realized the power of God to lift up men and to give them 
the victory over the world. In his faith we may find the means of 
initiation into a similar faith of our own, in which God will become a 
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triumphant force. God thus realized is not the mere immanent cosmic 
energy, as the Hellenic-Aryan spirit would make him. He is rather 
“the spiritual God in whom spiritual manhood lives and moves and 
attains its being.” “God is the God of the task. This ascription is 
ultimate in its unlimited elasticity. God is apprehended as incip- 
iently as we apprehend our spiritual being, which is our spiritual 
conquest” (p. 283). “To ask what God is as outside of the task, 
before it or beyond it, is a question without meaning, for we find nothing 
outside the task. Our knowledge of God advances as our accomplish- 
ment of the task advances” (p. 284). The somewhat oracular style 
of the discussion prevents the reader from getting into very close quarters 
with the ideas, and makes the task of criticism difficult. But it is inter- 
esting to find that the Ritschlian basis of faith, which has usually 
stopped with a Kantian dualism, is here shown to be capable of expan- 
sion into a Fichtean ethical mysticism. That there is more religious 
dynamic in the ethico-religious appreciation of the human Jesus than 
has usually been assumed is evident from the discussions of Herrmann 
and of Dickinson. The three books here noticed indicate that the 
religious spirit which has animated Christianity is far from being deca- 
dent. They even suggest that we may be on the eve of a new revelation 


of its inexhaustible vigor. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOFFDING’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY: 


Starting nearly three decades ago with the translation of Dr. Héfi- 
ding’s psychology which had a wide circulation, and adding as we come 
along the translations of his Ethics, his Philosophy of Religion, his His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy, and his Philosophic Problems, one is probably 
safe in saying that the author has had a larger circle of readers than any 
other living continental writer on philosophy, and the present volume is 
sure to extend the circle. It possesses, in characteristic degree, the order- 
liness of exposition, the clearness of style, and the way of driving directly 
at the center of problems with which Professor Héffding’s readers are 
familiar. 

In the introduction we get the author’s conception of the subject- 
matter of the history of philosophy: “It consists in the efforts which 
individual thinkers have made to explain or perchance to solve the ulti- 


t Brief History of Modern Philosophy. By Harold Héffding. Translation by 
Charles F. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1912. x+324 pages. $1.50 net. 
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mate problems of knowledge and being.”” Modern philosophy has been 
especially concerned with four great problems: the psychological prob- 
lem; the problem of knowledge; the problem of evaluation—ethical 
and religious; and the problem of cosmology or metaphysics. 

Some readers may possibly take this introduction as a promise that 
these problems will be kept pretty consistently to the fore, constituting 
a frame on which the material of the volume is to be organized. In this 
they will be disappointed, and perhaps any attempt at such a presenta- 
tion would have difficulty in avoiding what our neo-realist friends call 
“the fallacy of pseudo-simplicity.”” On the other hand, it is equally diffi- 
cult to cover as much ground and to present individually so many 
writers in a volume of this compass and avoid being “fragmentary.” 

Criticism of comparative emphasis in a history of philosophy is likely 
to be futile. However, by this time and especially from Dr. Héffding 
who was a speaker at the St. Louis Congress, one might expect less 
provincialism than Continental writers on philosophy have hitherto 
exhibited. It is surprising, not to say disappointing, therefore, to find 
that, except for the appearance of the name of Pierce as the author of 
the term “pragmatism,” James is the only American writer who is 
noticed. Such names as Royce, Dewey, and Watson are not even men- 
tioned. And a pretense to even the most fleeting paragraph on prag- 
matism with no reference to the contributions of Dewey in America and 
Schiller in England only shows how apparently incurable is the myopia 
which afflicts most Continental writers on philosophy. I say “writers 
on philosophy,” for in the fields of science and politics such continued 
indifference to the disease would soon prove fatal; while in the more 
speculative field where the necessity for checking up results is not so 
immediate the malady may linger indefinitely. 

The work of the translator is well done, and despite an m for an m 
in the page-heading (p. 297) the publishers have made an attractive 


volume. 
A. W. Moore 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SOCIAL RELIGION AS A HISTORICAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Nearing’s book, Social Religion,’ will perhaps be one of the 
“sources” used by future critical scholarship in support of the thesis 
that the first half of the twentieth century was one of those great, 


* Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life. By 
Scott Nearing, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xx+227 pages. $1.00 net. 
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creative epochs in which vast multitudes graduate from one set of ideas 
to another cycle of conceptions without really knowing how they do it. 
Aside from its practical religious and educational value—which is 
not inconsiderable—the book would have no other interest for scien- 
tific theologians. 

Mr. Nearing says that he has “studied the New Testament with 
great care’; and he comes before us to give “the result of that study” 
(p. xiii). His conclusion is, virtually, that the gospel is a program for 
the reform of specific abuses in today’s life. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous, recondite, or indirect in the way in which his mind operates: here 
are certain social problems all around us; and the New Testament 
is a chart for the solution of the problems. It is apparently in this 
sense that he holds the New Testament to be “one of the most valuable 
books within the reach of the social scientist.’”’ Valuable, not because 
it puts materials before the scientist which it is his duty to envisage in 
relation to a historical process, but because it gives us absolute criteria 
for sitting in judgment on the process. 

If we accept the author’s own definition of the terms in which he 
describes his research, there can be no question that Mr. Nearing has 
studied the New Testament with great care. The only way to treat the 
large and growing literature of this kind is to treat it seriously. It is 
pervaded by real earnestness and ethical passion. The book before us 
is written with a desire to be helpful. Nevertheless, all works of which 
this is a type must be judged by the canons of criticism which have been 
slowly reached by modern scholarship. The book is really a treatise 
on contemporary social problems. The author has studied the New 
Testament in its English dress, not in view of the fact that it is a transla- 
tion of a series of ancient Greek documents which must be examined with 
reference to the age when they were written, and with reference to the 
more ancient Hebrew documents to which they so frequently allude. 
In other words, he does not reckon with the process of higher criticism 
now going on in the realms of Old and New Testament research. 

Having entered this caveat, we make haste to say that the volume 
is decidedly worth while. The tendency which it represents has now 
become so powerful in Protestantism, and is breaking forth in so many 
unexpected places, that the future may well belong to it. The chapters 
entitled “The Haggard Man,” “The Motherless Girl,” “The Factory 
Child,” “Devouring Widows’ Houses,” “The Curse of Enforced Idle- 
ness,”’ etc., are luminous presentations of facts which we all ought to 
know. 


Louis WALLIS 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


Some years ago the works on Psychology of Religion were written 
on the basis of introspective accounts by modern Christians of their 
own religious experience. Such data having manifest limitations, 
further attempts were made to deal with the subject genetically, the 
significance of religion being found in its beginnings. So we have a 
number of works from the standpoint of anthropology using the data of 
the most recent investigations among the less civilized peoples. Stratton™ 
has attempted a different approach from either of these in his recent 
volume in the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. He discusses some of 
the more significant features of religion as they have appeared anywhere 
among men without much concern about the historical process. It is 
enough that they are manifestations of the religious spirit and so help 
toward an understanding of what religion really is. He makes use of 
the more primitive religions as they are presented in the older works of 
Tylor and Frazer, lays particularly under contribution the canonical 
writings of the great religions of the world, ancient and modern, and 
includes the historical manifestations of those religions in individual 
thought and conduct. 

As soon as one studies religion in this broad way the most divergent 
results are, of course, attained. A significant principle is found, which 
seems of the essence of the religious attitude, but straightway in some 
other religion its opposite appears. Some feeling seems to be central in 
religion but elsewhere is the very contrary feeling. Certain modes of 
action seem very important, but another religion has none of them. 
A specific thought element seems to belong to the religious conscious- 
ness, as, for instance, the idea of God, but some great people reject it 
altogether. Stratton considers this contradiction the most character- 
istic fact in religion, and the very means by which we may best under- 
stand those attitudes of men which have come to have that collective 
name. He devotes three out of the four parts of his book to an elaborate 
presentation of these conflicts, dividing them conveniently into those of 
Feeling, Conduct, and Thought. This discussion is in the main descrip- 
tive and is carried out with excellent discrimination. 

The main interest for the student of the psychology of religion is in 
the constructive work of the brief fourth part of this book. What 
is the essence of the religion that has appeared in such contradictory 


* Psychology of the Religious Life. By George Malcolm Stratton. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. ix+376 pages. $2.75 net. 
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manifestations? Stratton finds it in the Idealizing Act. Man as an 
idealizing being has cravings and appreciations which “include sensuous 
pleasure and the love of action, together with the curiosity for causes, 
the need of logical sufficiency, the delight in beauty, the sense of the 
importance of the family, of larger human unions and the lordship and 
magistracy which accompany these, and finally of the golden gifts of 
friendship.” Out of these, or some of them, grows his sense of the Best. 
And religion may be defined as “man’s whole bearing toward what seems 
to him the Best or Greatest—where ‘best’ is used in a sense neither in nor 
out of morality, and ‘greatest’ is confined to no particular region.” 
If this might seem too large for primitive religion, Stratton would say 
that in primitive man we have not religion proper, but rather attitudes 
(e.g., animism) from which religion develops. Indeed religion only 
appears when man has come to some appreciation of “a complemental 
world of conscious beings.” And if here we have the contradiction 
of non-theistic Buddhism and of philosophical rejection of the idea of 
divine personality, Stratton would still find in these an “objectless 
reverence” with all of human character at the back of the rejection. 

This foundation of religion in the idealizing act enables Stratton to 
take issue with the theory that religion is essentially a phase of social 
consciousness. It derives so largely from the primitive impulses of 
curiosity, desire to see the cause of change, and interest in change itself, 
that to identify it definitely with social feeling is only confusing. 

Stratton is especially interesting when he drops the réle of psycholo- 
gist to take that of advocate and sketches a standard religion. It is 
practically the resolution of all the antagonisms by conserving the best 
in each, for “religious motives like muscles work best in opposition.” 
When he carries this to the extent that Triune monotheism preserves the 
better elements in polytheism one wonders whether he has become a 
special pleader. 

In the final discussion on the search for reality Stratton ably main- 
tains that truth is not to be derived alone from philosophy and science 
but that religion itself may have a part in the discovery, the fundamental 
affirmations of the religious consciousness being as valid as those of 
scientific thought. And he adds, what should always close an essay in the 
psychology of religion, that we may believe “that something correspond- 
ing to our idea of the Best has an interest in the gradual awakening of its 
own image and desire in men.” 

It may be said that some religious psychology seems to be discussing 
antiquated aspects of human consciousness that may once have had an 
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existence, while this book at least seems to be concerned with experiences 
which a religious man recognizes as akin to his own. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 


OLD TESTAMENT 


GuNKEL, H. Reden und Aufsdize. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, | 
1913. viii-+-192 pages. M. 4.80. 
This is a collection of addresses and articles that have already been seen in various 

journals, where they were widely scattered and inaccessible to the public as a whole. 

They were well worth republication in this form. The eleven topics treated are: 

(1) Bernhard Stade, (2) The Aim and Method of Old Testament Interpretation, | 

(3) The Fundamental Problem of Israelitish Literary History, (4) Samson, (5) Ruth, i} 

(6) The Psalms, (7) The Final Hope of the Psalmists, (8) Egyptian Parallels to the | 

Old Testament, (9) Egyptian Songs of Thanksgiving, (10) Jensen’s Gilgamesh-Epic, 

(11) The Odes of Solomon. The range of interest is thus very wide; but there is no unity 

binding the essays together. The discussions are semi-popular in style and are 

calculated to make clear to the public at large the attitude of Gunkel toward the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. The paper on Stade, his teacher, is a discrimi- | 

nating eulogy doing credit alike to teacher and scholar. The second essay states i} 

the methodology of the religionsgeschichtliche school of which Gunkel is a leader, and 

the remaining discussions supply illustrations of the methods as they work out. 


Die Mischna: Text, Uebersetzung und ausfiihrliche Erklirung. Giessen, | 
Tépelmann, 1913. 

WIinpFunR, WALTER. IV Seder. Nezikin: 1 Traktat. Baba qamma (‘‘Erste | 
Pforte” des Civilrechts). viii+-o96 pages. M. 4.80. i] 

MEINHOLD, JOHANNES. IJ Seder. Moéd: 5 Traktat. Joma (Der Verséhnungs- ' 
tag). iv+83 pages. M. 4.30. 

ALBREcHT, Kart. I Seder. Zeraim: 9 Traktat. Challa (Teighebe). iv+48 
pages. M. 2.40. 


Ho.itzMANn, Oscar. V Seder. Qodaschim: 10 Traktat. Middot (von den 

Massen des Tempels). viii+112 pages. M. 6. 

In Christian circles the chief interest of the Mishna lies in its theological features. 
Now and then there are tracts which are valuable for cultural purposes, and others 
which appeal to jurists. The first tract in the series published this year is chiefly of 
juridical value. The author has followed the methods described in this Journal 
(January, 1913, pp. 119 ff.), and has employed, as the basis of his work, Goldschmidt’s 
edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1906), the Hamburg MS, No. 165, Lowe’s Cam- 
bridge text (1883) of the Mishna upon which the Palestinian Talmud rests, and 
Strack’s photolithographic reproduction (1912) of the Munich MS of the Talmud, 
No. 95. The name of the tract, “ Nezikin” (“damages”’) covers three “gates,” this 
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being only the first of the three. Asa whole the main divisions of the tract presuppose 
the provisions of the Torah and the enforcement of those provisions. The notes 
reveal careful investigation, on the part of the author, of the minute specifications of 
rabbinic law and the history of their application down through Jewish literature. 

The Mishnic “day of atonement” is specified in detail in Meinhold’s contribution 
to the series. The sources of this theme in the Old Testament in P are recited and 
briefly discussed, as a comparison or contrast or basis of the material supplied in the 
tract on the “day.” His conclusion is that the day of atonement was born out of 
the earnest penitence of the post-exilic church. Cult-cleanliness, which the prophet 
Ezekiel had so highly prized, was to that body just as important as moral cleanliness. 
Out of the desire to enforce such regulations, each new year was opened with a funda- 
mental cleansing of the temple and the church. As a means to this end there were 
enforced a fast and cessation from work, and thereafter the complete ceremony of the 
Levitical law. Now the tract Joma (“Day”) specifies in wearisome detail the whole 
process of observance of the day of atonement down to the time of the destruction of 
the temple and the city. The tract dates certainly from not later than 200 A.D. and 
most likely quite soon after the destruction of the temple in 70 A.p. 

The basis of the text printed in this tract is the Naples edition of the Mishna 
(1492), and that of Venice (1606); also the MSS: Codices Berlin Orient. 567 4%, 
Berlin Orient. 567 fol., Hamburg 18 fol., Munich No. 95 (Strack’s edition of 1912), 
Cambridge (Lowe’s edition, 1883), and the Kaufmann codex. Such variations as are 
noteworthy are found in the Textkritischen Anhang to the tract. The printed text 
is not simply one but rather a combination of several of the sources above mentioned. 
The fuller information given in the combined form fully justifies the author’s method. 

Albrecht’s Challa is based on the Kaufmann text, Lowe’s Cambridge text, Ham- 
burg MS No. 18, Goldschmidt’s edition of the Bamberg text (Venice, 1520-23), Codex 
Hebr. Bibl. Monacensis No. 95, the Naples edition of 1492, and the parallel texts in 
the Tosephta. The notes are full and complete, going so far as to quote similar words 
and customs current in Arabic and in Greek life. For a study of the rights and duties 
of the temple officials in the period of the composition of this tract—somewhere about 
170-190 A.D.—this little document is indispensable. 

The Middot is an exception to the usual character of these tracts. It has to do 
with the measurements of the temple at Jerusalem. It is rather haggadic than halachic 
in its main features. Its author was probably a scribe, who drew his picture of the 
temple mainly from the Bible. He maintained as did the scribes in general that the 
biblical representation of the tabernacle, of Solomon’s temple, and the temple of 
Ezekiel, practically united to form one homogeneous plan. Even Herod’s temple 
was in the main a realization of the biblical requirements. 

The author devotes about thirty pages of the introduction to an examination of 
the passages of Josephus which mention the temple of his day. He points out the 
agreements and disagreements between Ezekiel, the Mishna, and Josephus, and dis- 
covers in the end that the figures of the last remain an unsolved riddle. 

As the basis of the text printed here the author used the Berlin MS Or. qu. 570 
as printed by J. Fromer (Breslau, 1898), Lowe’s Cambridge text (1883), the Kauf- 
mann codex in Budapest, Strack’s edition (1912) of the Munich MS, and the editio 
princeps of the Mishna (Naples, 1492). 

The notes are particularly rich in terms that explain the architectural and ritual 
character of the temple, drawn from every available source. The text-critical supple- 
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ment cites the most important variations found in the texts used as the bases of that 
printed in the tract. Every future discussion of the measurements of the temple 
must take account of Holtzmann’s contribution in this tract. 


NAUMANN, WEIGAND. Untersuchungen iiber den apokryphen Jeremiasbrief. 
(Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenchaft, XXV.) 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. 53 pages. M. 2.20. 

The pseudepigraphical letter of Jeremiah, although brief, is brimful of difficulties 
for the interpreter. Naumann’s investigation covers its relation to Babylonian 
images of the gods, to priests, to cult, and to the weakness of these divinities. He 
takes splendid advantage of recent researches in the Babylonian field, and concludes 
that the letter does not contain a polemic either against Greek or Egyptian or poly- 
theistic reverence for the gods in general but is aimed wholly against Babylonian idol 
worship; that the author of it knew exactly the Babylonian cult of the gods, the reli- 
gious conceptions of the Babylonians, and Babylonian culture in general. There are 
evidences that the letter was translated, but such evidence is not strong enough to 
prove that the letter was originally written in Hebrew or a Semitic tongue. This 
treatment would be much more satisfactory to the reader if it contained the Greek 
text of the old letter which it discusses. 


Jouns, C. H. W. Ancient Babylonia. (Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature, No. 51.) Cambridge: The University Press; New York: 
Putnam, 1913. vii+148 pages. 40 cents net. 

Ancient Babylonia was a small country, an island, as it were, between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. Its great cities were located there and from these centers it 
extended its sway far and wide. Its early population was either a mixture or a con- 
glomerate of Sumerian and Semite. Johns’s volume is packed with information, 
bristles with bits of early history, and is understandable to one who is well acquainted 
with the periods covered. But the book is too bony, too much mere outlines, for the 
man who does not know ancient history. To present Nar-adad, Sin-idinnam, and 
Kudur-Mabug and their reigns, on one page (p. 67) of a work designed for a layman 
in the subject is enough to discourage any reader and to drive him to works that are 
really written for a layman. It is a serious mistake to publish a work so condensed 
as this, when it could be expanded so as to present a most fascinating and attractive 
history of those ancient times. 


SCHLATTER, A. Die hebréischen Namen bei Josephus. (Beitraige zur Férder- 
ung christlicher Theologie. 17 Jahrgang, Heft 3 and 4.) Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1913. 132 pages. M. 3.60. 


The variations between the personal-names of Josephus and the Old Testament, 
give us an instructive insight into linguistic equivalents of Hebrew and Greek in the 
first century. Schlatter confines his study to personal-names as more faithful expo- 
nents, on the whole, of the methods of transliteration in vogue at that day than place- 
names could be. The editions upon which he bases his investigations are those of 
Niese and Destinon. The fact that the transmission of the text of Josephus has 
introduced some alterations increases the complexity of Schlatter’s problem. In 
dealing with the variant forms of the texts he laid down two rules: (1) if two forms of 
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a name appear, one the Hebrew and the other the Septuagint, the Hebrew is attributed 
to Josephus and the Septuagint is cut out; (2) if the names are not inflected they have 
been adopted or worked over. The application of the rules is interrupted by the 
fact that Josephus himself, from the time of the Judges on, has made an increasing 
use of the Septuagint and its forms of the personal-names. An examination of the 
123 pages of Hebrew personal-names with their Greek equivalents in Josephus and 
the Septuagint is a fascinating linguistic study which reveals some considerable 
irregularity in the methods of transliteration of that day. 


MERCER, SAMUEL A.B. Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. xiv+210 pages. $1.50 net. 


The importance of the Egyptian, Babylonian-Assyrian, and other “extra-Biblical”’ 
documents for any adequate understanding of Hebrew history is becoming universally 
recognized and almost every year brings forth another sourcebook. To the materials 
usually found in such works Professor Mercer has added extensive selections from 
Greek and Latin writers. These will make the study of the Jewish period less tedious. 
The notes and explanatory introductions to the different groups of sources are suffi- 
ciently full to make it clear to the reader wherein the given sources are supposed to 
augment or throw light upon the biblical records. This cannot be said of some 
sourcebooks. The work should prove a very useful handbook to the student of Hebrew 
and Jewish history. 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PATRISTICS 
Jacourer, E. La Crédibilité des Evangiles. Paris: J. Gabalda, 1913. 

QI pages. Fr. 1. 

Here are printed two lectures, given in February and March of 1913, before the 
Catholic faculty of theology in Lyons, by the Abbé Jacquier, Professor of Holy Scrip- 
ture in that institution. They are simple and clear statements of the faith of the 
church, by a scholar familiar with the questionings of the “‘adversaries of Christianity, 
Jews and pagans of old, rationalists of today.” These rationalistic critics are the 
chief objects of the writer’s apologetic, though the vagaries of Drews come in for brief 
comment. The Gospels (also Acts and Paul’s letters, in their degree) reproduce 
without alteration the apostolic catechesis, which, being formed in the period imme- 
diately succeeding Jesus’ resurrection, reports faithfully the details of his life and 
teaching. The gospel narratives, critically examined, bear all the marks of credi- 
bility. The text of the Gospels is now fixed in its integrity; “‘moreover, the Vulgate, 
declared authentic by the Council of Trent, furnishes us the text of the Gospels approved 
by the church. We can affirm, then, that we possess the Gospels in the form in which 
they left the hands of their authors.” 

These positions are clearly argued, and points are often well taken. The lectures 
were doubtless helpful to Catholic hearers who wished a reaffirmation of the church’s 
position, even if they make no contribution to the needs of a wider public or to the better 
understanding of the Gospels. 


Bacon, B.W. The Making of the New Testament. (Home University Library 
No. 50.) New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. vi+256 pages. $0.50. 
Professor Bacon has produced a compact sketch of New Testament canonization 

and introduction. The latter subject is treated under three heads: the literature of 
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the apostle, of the catechist and prophet, and of the theologian. To the first of these 
are referred the letters of Paul and some of the catholic epistles. To the second belong 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Apocalypse. The third deals mainly with the Fourth 
Gospel., Professor Bacon’s views on these matters are well known, and have already 
been given in more elaborate works. He presents them here freed as far as possible 
from technical detail and wrought into a systematic and readable sketch. Professor 
Bacon’s historical studies are at once learned and brilliant. But it is not quite accurate 
to say that the Oxyrhynchus Logia papyrus “discovered in 1897” was “‘superscribed 
‘These are the . . . . words which Jesus the living Lord spoke’”’; it is the fragment 
found in 1903 that is thus entitled. Something like a chart of the development of 
New Testament literature might have been a helpful addition to the work. 


Kenyon, Smr FrepErIc G. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. 2ded. With sixteen facsimiles. London: Macmillan, 1912. 
xili+381 pages. 55. net. 


Kenyon’s Handbook, published in 1901, has proved an ideal book to put into the 
hands of students of the New Testament text. It is gratifying to see it appear in 
this second edition, offered at a reduced price, and embodying much of the progress 
made in the study in the course of the past ten years. One could have wished that 
the recent contention as to the late (seventh century) date of the Bohairic version 
had been dealt with, and the new facsimile edition of Codex Boernerianus (1909) might 
well have been mentioned (p. 104). Slight inaccuracies in the first edition have in 
some instances been left uncorrected; the title under which the Logia were published 
was Aoyia Incov, not Logia Christi (p. 21); the facsimile of Augiensis in the Palaeo- 
graphical Society volumes is i, 127, not i, 80 (p. 103); the second manuscript of the 
Arabic Diatessaron is generally understood to be in the library of the Propaganda, 
not of the Vatican (p. 149); if Sir Frederic means to correct this impression, it should 
be done more explicitly. It is cause for regret that von Soden’s new edition of the 
New Testament text and the recent editions of the Freer Gospels had not appeared 
when this edition was prepared; the author’s views upon these important matters 
would have given added interest to this excellent book. 


Buiunt, A.W. F. Faith and the New Testament. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 

1912. viii+116 pages. 2s. net. 

This book is composed of lectures which were delivered before a branch of the 
Church Reading Society. They are addressed to such readers as wish to pursue 
introductory study to the New Testament unhampered by technical and scholastic 
discussion. For such a purpose the work is admirably adapted. The problem to 
which it addresses itself is the discovery of a historical basis for Christian belief. To 
this end the processes by which the books of the New Testament came into being and 
later became canonized are traced. The conclusion reached is that there is a suffi- 
cient historic quantum for reasonable faith. The greater part of the work is done 
with a frankness and a free play of the historical spirit that is highly creditable. As 
a popular statement of the facts with which it deals it is deserving of commendation. 
The chapter on “Church and New Testament,” in which the author shifts his ground 
from that of a scientific historian to that of a churchman, is one which will. evoke 
criticism and dissent from some readers. But the facts that the author is an Anglican 
vicar and that the chapter was addressed primarily to a society in that communion 
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explain and perhaps justify the attitude assumed. It is an interesting and should be 
a very useful book. 


Beet, J. AGAR. The New Testament. 2ded. London: Chas. H. Kelly, 1912. 
vii+160 pages. 15. 6d. net. : 


The volume under consideration is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which 
appeared first in 1909. It is a popular Introduction to the New Testament and sets 
forth many facts in that field of study in a simple, clear, and straightforward manner. 
In. this respect it can render a service of which the more technical works on Intro- 
duction are incapable. There are, however, some features which leave much to be 
desired. The title “The New Testament” is misleading and only the subtitle on the 
fly-leaf conveys any idea of the contents. But a much more serious objection is the 
failure to consider in any adequate way the problems of New Testament Introduction. 
Many of these are the points on which readers of such a volume should have and desire 
the facts. Such are the Synoptic Problem, the Fourth Gospel, the Pastoral Epistles. 
Difficulties are sometimes ignored and at other times the question is begged. It is 
assumed that the ideas of the Fourth Gospel furnish the clue to Paulinism, but the 
possibility of the influence being in the contrary direction receives scant or no con- 
sideration from the author. A chapter on “Modern Opinions” is added in which 
respects are paid to Drs. Moffatt, Swete, and Westcott. The discussion is inadequate 
and some may think that it should be more thoroughly done or not undertaken. 
There is room for improvement in sentence structure, notably on pp. 61 and 63 where 
some collocations of words exist without verbs. The work will be of use in the presen- 
tation of certain facts, but a greater freedom from presuppositions and a more patient 
consideration of some matters would have aided in the production of a better book. 


Lake, Krrsopp. The Apostolic Fathers. With an English Translation. 
Vol. II. The Shepherd of Hermas, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Epistle to 
Diognetus. (Loeb Library.) New York: Macmillan, 1913. 396 pages. 
$1.50. 

This volume completes Professor Lake’s very convenient and attractive edition 
of the Apostolic Fathers, the first volume of which appeared in 1912 (cf. this Journal, 
XVII, 477). In his text of Hermas, Professor Lake takes full account of the more 
recently discovered papyrus authorities, while his own edition of the Athos manu- 
script of Hermas insures the first-hand character of his work on that extensive docu- 
ment. Indeed, throughout the work the touch is that of an accomplished scholar. 
There are indeed some slight editorial inconsistencies, such as it is almost impossible 
to avoid. The biblical books are referred to by abbreviations, sometimes English, 
sometimes Latin (Mk., Mc., Luk., Lc., Jam., Jac., Jo., Joh.). OAtpew (p. 64) is usually 
Orpw, The da ri of Vol.I gives way to the less modern Sarl. S00 (p. 22) once 
replaces the more usual /40b. Oxyrhynchus is usually misspelled. It was for Crusius 
(not Crucius) that the earliest known copy of the Strassburg manuscript of Diognetus 
was made, nor is it quite true that Gebhardt's edition of 1878 contains “the fullest 
account of these manuscripts” (p. 349); the Crusius copy is not mentioned by Geb- 
hardt in that work, and seems to have come to light only after his edition appeared, 
when Neumann reported it to Harnack, sending him a collation of it November 23, 
1879. But in general Professor Lake’s introductions are accurate, concise, and help- 
ful. He has done an important and timely service in the preparation of these Volumes. 
There are good indices. 
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GoopsPEED, Epcar J. Index A pologeticus sive Clavis Justini Martyris Operum 

Aliorumque Apologetarum Pristinorum. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1912. viii+ 

300 pages. M. 7. 

Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago, who has been steadily 
increasing the obligations under which scholarship lies to him, has added to them by 
the publication of an Index to the writings of the Apologists. Six years ago Professor 
Goodspeed published his Index Patristicus, and the present volume addresses itself 
to a similar task for another portion of pre-Catholic literature. The documents 
included are the fragment of Quadratus found in Eusebius, the Greek fragments of 
Aristides, the Apology of Justin with its appendix, better known as the Second Apology, 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, Tatian’s Address to the Greeks, the fragments of Melito 
which Eusebius has preserved, and the Supplicatio pro Christianis of Athenagoras. 
The year 180 A.D. is the date which determines the documents to be considered and 
the writing of Theophilus Ad Autolycum is excluded as coming after that time. Dr. 
Goodspeed was aided in the preparation of the Index by four of his students of whose 
assistance acknowledgment is made. The best available texts have been used and a 
valuable feature of the work is the addition of the variant readings of the chief manu- 
scripts. The chapter and paragraph divisions of certain editors have been followed 
for the various documents where such divisions had been made; but for Tatian and 
Athenagoras, where no such assistance was available, divisions of one hundred words 
each have been made for convenience of reference. 

The work has been done with that accuracy, care, and thoroughness which Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed has led us to expect from him. It is important for a clearer under- 
standing of pre-Catholic days that such tasks should be undertaken. To the phi- 
lologist and lexicographer the work is of great value. The convenience of such an 
index in tracing the history of terms is appreciated most by those who have essayed 
the task without such assistance. Of no less value is the aid it offers in the discovery, 
and the verification of such discovery, of the chief ideas with which the Apologists 
dealt. The writer ventures to suggest that an interesting comparison of these ideas 
might be made with those of the New Testament and patristic literature on the one 
hand and those of early Catholic literature on the other. Unfortunately no index 
of the latter is yet available. 

It is gratifying to have the author’s promise of a critical text of the Apologists 
in the near future. This is a work the need of which has been felt for a considerable 
time. In the hands of Dr. Goodspeed it will receive the attention it merits and 
students of early Christian literature will find surer ground on which to stand while 
pursuing still further the investigation of the problems of that fascinating yet tantali- 
zingly elusive period. 

CHURCH HISTORY 
Taytor, H.O. Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 
from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. Vol. I, xi+-461; 

Vol. II, v-+430 pages. New York: Macmillan, 1913. $5.00 net. 

This second edition is, with a few verbal changes, only a reprint of the first edition 
published in 1896. The volumes aim to make a historical survey of the mental and 
spiritual growth of mankind from earliest times down to the second century A.D. 
The culture of the more ancient civilizations is treated rather briefly. More atten- 
tion is given to the Greek and Roman periods, while Judaism and Christianity are 
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also considered at some length. The main thesis of the work is that all positive and 
valid elements of previous life and thought are comprised in Christianity, which is 
thus a synthesis of all ideals, the “absolute self-fulfilment along the lines of high 
desire.” Apart from this apologetic interest these volumes make interesting and 
profitable reading for one who has a general interest in the subject. They present 
in popular form much valuable information. 


KoetscHau, Paut. Origenes Werke. Fiinfter Band. De Principiis (IIEPI 
APXQN) (“Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte”). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913. clviiit+423 pages. M. 20. 
Like Bidez’s edition of Philostorgius, dealt with in the October issue of this 

Journal, this edition of Origen’s most important dogmatic work, EPI APXQN, or 

De Principiis in the Latin, is brought out under the auspices of the Prussian Royal 

Academy and constitutes the twenty-second volume in their series of the Greek 

Christian authors. As in the case of Philostorgius, the original of Origen’s work has 

been lost. For its reconstruction, however, the materials are better. In various 

Greek writers, considerable portions have been preserved; this is particularly true of 

the last two books (III, IV) of which approximately the half of each has been preserved. 

Furthermore, there exist small fragments of an accurate translation of the Latin by 

Jerome, and several entire copies of a free and inaccurate Latin translation by Rufinus. 

It is a revised edition of this translation of Rufinus that constitutes the major portion 

of the present text; into the body of this are inserted the fragments of the Greek 

original where such exist. The fragments of Jerome’s translation are given in the 
footnotes. 

The present edition of the IIEPI APXQN makes notable advances over that of 
the Benedictine, Delarue, which appeared at Paris in 1773. Delarue was the first 
to publish the Greek fragments and those of Jerome. He did not have the assistance, 
however, of one important group of manuscripts. It is chiefly by virtue of his use of 
these that Dr. Koetschau has been enabled to give a considerably fuller and better 
text of Rufinus’ translation. By his own computation he has been enabled to supply 
405 small and 33 large gaps in Delarue’s text of Rufinus. The introduction is largely 
taken up with descriptions of the manuscripts and discussion of their history and 
relationship. 


FouguErRAy, Henri. Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus en France des origines 
@ la suppression (1528-1762). Tome II, La Ligue et le bamnissement 
(1575-1604). Paris: Picard, 1913. viii+738 pages. Fr. 12. 

In the preface to this continuation of his detailed treatment of the Jesuits in 
France, M. Fouqueray says that he has nothing of serious importance to say against 
the Jesuits. He has found certain individuals “imprudent,” “ unskilful,” “extreme,” 
“‘carried away by excessive zeal from the paths of their vocation,” “‘but in the actions 
to be imputed to the body of the Company, in the official decisions, . . . . we have 
met neither imprudence, nor an undertaking that was out of place, neither intrigues, 
nor ambition, nor anything of that which calumny has invented.” After reading this 
statement one does not look forward to an informing and impartial treatment, at least 
of the political activities of the Jesuits. That the Jesuit house at Paris was used for 
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the secret meetings of the League, that the “Committee of Catholic Safety” was 
inspired by Pigenat, the provincial of the society, that the aim of the League was to 
prevent the accession of the legitimate heir to the throne, that in general the Jesuits 
took an enthusiastic share in the League’s work, it is needless to say do not in the view 
of our author implicate the Jesuits as a body in inérigue. It is clear to his mind, 
furthermore, that Guignard, rector of the Jesuit College at Paris, in 1594, when Jean 
Chastel attempted to assassinate Henry IV, was guilty of having written only certain 
“notes and dissertations” on political matters “‘which he had examined as moralist as 
had also every theologian of his time.”” From this statement one would hardly gather 
that these moralizing dissertations “cast the most violent abuse on Henry and 
demanded his death” as McCabe in his accurate History of the Jesuits says (p. 123). 
After such illustrations the quality of M. Fouqueray’s work needs no further demon- 
stration. While it contains considerable information with regard to the educational, 
charitable, and missionary work of the Jesuits in France, it is not the book to which 
one would turn to gain an accurate conception of what the Jesuits stood for in the life 
of France during this period. Far rather would one turn to the briefer account in the 
more general history of McCabe just cited. 


Storeckius, HERMANN. Die Reiseordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu im XVI. 
Jahrhundert (‘‘Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.” Stiftung Heinrich Lanz, Philosophische-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1912. 2. Abhandlung). Eingegangen am 24. Februar 1912. 
Vorgelegt von H. Schubert. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1912. 42 pages. 
M. 1.50. 


In this study the author attempts to sketch in as full a manner as possible the con- 
ditions under which various kinds of journeys were undertaken by the Jesuits. From 
the letters of instruction issued to the Jesuits about to travel, from other rules and 
regulations, the author draws a picture of the way in which the Jesuits were supposed 
to travel. He emphasizes the fact, however, that his picture is only an ideal picture, 
and that his materials have not enabled him to discover whether or not the reality 
corresponds to the ideal. 


Stoeckius, HERMANN. Parma und die paipstliche Bestatigung der Gesellschaft 
Jesu 1540. (““Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften.” Stiftung Heinrich Lanz, Philosophische-historische Klasse, 
Jahrgang 1913. 6. Abhandlung). Eingegangen am 1g. April 1913. 
Vorgelegt von H. Schubert. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1913. 46 pages. 
M. 1.60. 


This study brings to light a few details in connection with the somewhat extended 
process by which Ignatius and his companions finally won papal recognition of their 
society. It adds a detail or two to what we already know about Guiddiccioni’s 
opposition to the confirmation of the society, but does not succeed in explaining satis- 
factorily the reasons for his action as a whole. Its chief contribution consists in the 
numerous details it gives with regard to the interest in the Jesuits displayed by the 
officials of Parma and their efforts at Rome to secure confirmation of the society. 
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Newman’s A pologia pro vita sua—1864 and 1865. (Oxford edition.) London: 

Henry Frowde, 1913. xxx+528 pages. 2s. 6d. 

The A pologia for many reasons is of perennial interest. This edition is preceded 
by Newman’s and Kingsley’s pamphlets and an introduction of 25 pages by Wilfrid 
Ward. It is followed by an appendix of 88 pages containing Newman’s answer in 
detail to Kingsley’s accusations. The correspondence shows the beginning, the 
development, and the climax of the course of events that led to the publication of the 
Apologia. This climax was reached when Kingsley published his pamphlet entitled, 
‘‘What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” It should also be mentioned that the 
differences between the text of 1864 and 1865 are given. It will be remembered that 
the controversy centered about Kingsley’s quotation from Newman’s Sermons on the 
Theory of Religious Belief. “It is not more than a hyperbole to say that, in certain 
cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth.” 

The reader is fortunate in having under one cover about all the material for 
reaching his own conclusions in regard to this interesting and not perfectly easy debate. 


Papers of the American Society of Church History. Second series, Vol. I. 
Edited by Samuel Macauley Jackson, Secretary. New York: Putnam, 
1913. vi+158 pages. $3.00. 

This collection of papers contains a wide range of discussions, from a comparison 

of Basil and Jerome, and the letters of Einhard translated, and annotated, to such a 

modern subject as: “Tendency toward Centralization among American Congrega- 

tionalists and Baptists.”” The student of church history cannot afford to overlook 
this volume. 


ScHUBERT, Ernst. Die evangelische Predigt im Revolutionsjahr 1848. Giessen: 

Tépelmann, 1913. 180 pages. M. 4.80. 

The year 1848 was a year of revolutions. The revolutionary spirit first broke out 
in France. It went like lightning all over Europe. Nowhere was it more intense or 
insistent than in Germany. There was a vigorous and determined antagonism 
between the people and their rulers. The slogan was German unity. The time was 
at hand for the beginning of constitutional government. There were numerous 
uprisings. Berlin was barricaded, and everywhere the outlook was threatening. 

Now what was the contribution of contemporary German preachers to this move- 
ment? It is the purpose of Dr. Schubert to tell us, and to throw some light on the 
problem of the true relation of preaching to its own times. About eighty leading 
preachers expressed themselves on the course of events. Some were extremely 
rationalistic and optimistic, others were extremely orthodox and pessimistic, still others 
took a middle ground. Numerous passages from the sermons are quoted, and from 
these the reader can catch the living moving spirit of this critical and spirited time. 
The volume makes an important collection of sources that have hitherto, so far as the 
present reviewer knows, been neglected, and sources, too, without which it would be 
quite impossible fully to interpret this epoch-making year, in the European struggle 
for civil liberty. 

Taking this as a basis, the author raises the question: Should the preacher discuss 
in the pulpit contemporary political and social issues? Yes, because if he does not his 
preaching is sure to be wide of the mark. The past had its own problems, but these 
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problems can at best only contribute elements to the problems of the present. It is 
the business or function of the preacher to interpret his age to itself. But he must 
never become a partisan. He must rather in the true spirit of the gospel arise far 
above all parties, and from his vantage ground see the strength and weakness in each 


one, and lead his people to an understanding of, and obedience to, the principles that 
underlie them collectively. 


MODERN ISSUES 


BORNHAUSEN, Kari. Das Studium der Religion, Theologie und Kirchen 
Nordamerikas in Deutschland. (Hefte der theologischen Amerika-Bib- 
liothek. Heft 1.]. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1913. 44 pages. 

This little monograph is the first instalment of a somewhat extended study of 
religious and theological conditions in this country made by the author during a visit 
to the United States in 1911. Impressed with the lack of materials in German uni- 
versities for a study of American theology and American religious movements, he has 
established at the University of Marburg a Theologische Amerika-Bibliothek, in which 
he is endeavoring to collect as large a number of publications as possible bearing on the 
religious and theological conditions of this country. In the present Heft, he gives a 
brief summary of his observations of American theology, American ecclesiastical 
organization, and American religious ideals. 

As to theology, he finds that there is not much for Germany to learn from us. We 
are still in the process of shaking off the bonds of denominationalism, and have not 
yet gained that sense of scientific freedom which alone can give to theological study 
permanent value. In so far as theology has emancipated itself, it has done so largely 
under the influence of German scholarship. In the realm of ethics, however, a sensi- 
tiveness to modern social problems has occasioned more fruitful work dominated by 
distinctively American influences. The daring empirical investigations stimulated by 
the late Professor William James in the realm of the psychology of religion are recog- 
nized as constituting an important contribution, although Bornhausen deplores the too 
hasty, superficial way in which the new psychology is often exploited by popular writers. 
It is pre-eminently in the field of comparative religion that American scholarship has 
made its largest contribution, especially in its study of primitive religions and in its 
collection of sources. 

In the realm of church organization, the American genius has worked out results 
of great interest to Germans, because here there is not the dependence on German ideals 
which characterizes the study of theology. “It must be regretfully admitted that our 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical conditions in America is so meager that to some extent 
we conceive utterly grotesque pictures of what we suppose to be ecclesiastical anarchy’’ 
(p. 25). Asa matter of fact, Bornhausen contends that American churches are working 
out the problem of a democratic organization which shall be efficient. In the move- 
ment toward church unity he sees the possibility of the development of a genuinely 
national Volkskirche. This practical movement is more influential than any mere 
theoretical theology in loosening the rigidity of denominational traditions. Incident- 
ally Bornhausen deplores the extreme conservatisra of American Lutheranism, which 
is preventing it from making any significant contribution to the development of 
typical American religion. 

The religion of the American people presents many interesting characteristics. 
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The frank and positive religious activities in our colleges and universities, the vigorous 
life of Young Men’s Christian Associations, the attachment of students to work in 
settlements, and the student volunteer movement are all evidences of the strong 
religious idealism in institutions of learning. In particular, Bornhausen commends the 
interest in missions as an indication that American Christianity is seriously preparing 
itself for those broader world-wide problems which provincial traditionalism is impotent 
to meet. A pragmatic interpretation of religion enables the American student to 
make an easy transition to the new problems without a violent crisis. In the realm of 
social and industrial problems, the individualism of American life throws greater 
responsibility on the individual than is the casein Germany. Hence the keen agitation 
of social problems, and the eagerness of churches and religious organizations to engage 
in social welfare work. 

This characterization of our religious situation by a sympathetic observer will be 
widely read and pondered. The succeeding contributions from his pen on the subject 
will be awaited with interest. A translation of this essay has been published in the 
Harvard Theological Review (October, 1913) and is thus available for those who do not 
read German. 


Smms, P. Marion. What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? New York: 

Revell, 1913. 324 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this book is a Presbyterian minister in an Iowa town, on whose heart 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of our divided American Protestantism are laid as a 
great burden. With the intensity of strong conviction he reviews in successive chap- 
ters the familiar facts which make up what he calls “the discreditable situation within 
the church”: the weakness of its “‘unchristian divisions” in the face of the problems 
confronting it at home and abroad; “the appalling situation in the country church”’; 
“the absurdity of creed subscription”; “the abuse of ecclesiastical authority”; ‘‘the 
continued decline of candidates for the ministry”; and ‘‘the inadequacy of ministers’ 
salaries.” He insists that “the unity of Protestantism offers the only solution” for 
these problems; feels that church federation is at best only a helpful, and can never be 
a sufficient, remedy; and considers “‘the only possible basis for the unity of Protes- 
tantism”’ to be ‘‘a basis of loyalty to Jesus Christ and of mutual toleration among 
Christians in all nonessentials, a basis that allows the largest possible room for 
diversity.” The thoughtful student of the problems involved in church unity will find 
little in the book that is new to him, and the hopeful Christian may be inclined to feel 
that the author has set forth simply the church’s liabilities without adequate emphasis 
on its assets; but the average church-member, particularly if he be complacent or 
blindly optimistic, will find the book a sharp and disturbing statement of the more 
familiar problems and difficulties of the modern American church, and an earnest 
appeal for their solution by an organically united Protestantism. 


MacFarLanD, CuHartes S. (editor). Christian Unity at Work. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in quadrennial session at 


Chicago. New York: Federal Council of the Church of Christ in America, 


1912. 222 pages. $1.00 net. : 

This volume of the reports and addresses presented to the last convention of the 
Federal Council of Churches, which met in Chicago in 1912, contains material both for 
satisfaction with the substantial progress toward Christian unity which has been made 
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in the last four years, and for inspiration for its future advance. Among the addresses, 
that of the incoming president of the Council, Professor Shailer Mathews, of Professor 
Rauschenbusch, and especially of Professor Edward A. Steiner on “‘The Church and 
the Future of Humanity,” stand out notably in the reading as they did in the hearing. 
Most valuable and encouraging of all, however, are the reports on what has actually 
been accomplished thus far in promoting co-operation among the different Christian 
forces. The reports of the committees on home and foreign missions both show how 
rapidly the churches are learning to work together as they advance their lines at home 
and abroad, and how strong is the reflex influence of this missionary co-operation on the 
attitude of the churches themselves toward unity. Perhaps the most notable part of 
the entire volume is the report of the Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
not only in its substantial statement of actual progress, but in its brave direction of 
attention to the next steps in Christianizing the social order, and in its inspiring state- 
ment of our Christian purpose and duty to make “the kingdoms of this world—the 
kingdom of our Lord.” : 


LE Roy, Epovarp. The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson. Translated from 
the French by Vincent Benson. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1913. 
x+235 pages. $1.25. 


The author of this interpretation of Bergson’s philosophy has a reputation for 
original philosophical work of his own, but is a great admirer of Bergson. The nucleus 
of this discussion appeared in the Revue des deux mondes in February, 1913. M.Le Roy 
has chosen to set forth the new philosophy under two main heads, “ Method” and 
“Teaching,” following the main discussion by eight chapters on special points. It is 
questionable whether one who had not already read Bergson himself would follow 
intelligently the rather discursive treatment. The author is so thoroughly familiar 
himself with Bergson’s works that he fails to realize the need of giving an objectively 
systematic and elementary account of the content of the philosophy which he is dis- 
cussing. His comments on the matter really presuppose too much to make them 
valuable to the novice. On the other hand, since he professedly attempts merely an 
exposition and not a critique, his work is of comparatively slight value to those who are 
philosophically initiated. Apart from its pedagogical defect, the book is an interesting 
presentation of the main phases of Bergson’s thought. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


“The Visitation of the Province of Canterbury in 1559” (C. G. Bayne in 

English Historical Review, XXVIII (October, 1913], 636). 

This article is a record of the proceedings of the commissioners who carried out 
the royal visitation in the province of Canterbury in 1559, which was the first step 
toward giving practical effect to the “Alteration of Religion” enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of that year. It treats of the personnel of the commission, recording their 
progress through the southwestern, southeastern, midland, western, and eastern 
circuits of the province. It gives a detailed account of their dealings with the various 
cathedral chapters and church wardens of the province and is interesting in showing 
in many instances the actual transformation of churches from Romanism to the 
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church of Elizabeth. A valuable appendix gives a list of the commissioners, accounts 
and inyentories of church wardens, and the official records of many of the cases that 
came before the commission. 


“Charles I and Rome” (A. O. Meyer in the American Historical Review, 

XIX [1913], 13-26). 

The author aims to show that the predominance in Charles of Latin racial charac- 
teristics gives the clue to the friction between him and his people. His aestheticism, 
his Italianate leanings put him in sympathy with much of the atmosphere of the 
Roman church. He holds that, while Charles “never seriously contemplated becom- 
ing a convert or restoring the Church of Rome in any of his kingdoms,”’ his great idea 
was “reunion with Rome, but on equal terms, not in the way of submission.” 


“Le Cardinal de Noailles et l’administration du diocése de Paris (1695-1729)”’ 

(Marcel Fosseyeaux, in Revue historique [November-December, 1913]). 

A study which gets’its importance from the use of documents preserved in the 
archives of Public Assistance, composed of accounts, personal papers, annotations of 
the ecclesiastical courts, and the most various fragments, left by Cardinal Noailles, 
which have never before been made the object of any investigation. 

The author has devoted special attention to the interesting epoch and career 
of Noailles, and published during the year 1913, in Bibliographie Moderne, an “Ipven- 
taire sommaire des papiers du Cardinal de Noailles conservés aux archives de I’assis- 
tance publique.” 

In this first instalment the author deals with matters of minor significance, in 
which only the historical antiquary or the specialist would be interested, such as, 
‘“‘The Functions and Titles of the Archbishop of Paris,” “The Archepiscopal Palace,” 
and “The Discipline of the Clergy.” 


“Influence of the Clergy, and of Religious and Sectarian Forces, on the Ameri- 
can Revolution” (C. H. Van Tyne in the American Historical Review, 
XIX, 1 (October, 1913], 44-64). 

This article deals to some extent with the theories underlying the Revolution 
but chiefly with the part played by the preachers of the Calvanistic denominations 
in arousing opposition to absolute authority and in helping to make clear and cogent 
the philosophy of resistance and liberty. “‘The Bible was raked with a fine Calvinistic 
comb for every quotation seeming to give sanction for resistance to Great Britain.” 
Histories of the period have neglected the preacher and cultivated the politician. 
This study shows how cogent and persuasive might be the eloquence of the preacher. 
The author is not content with the economic sources and causes of the revolutionary 
movement. He finds them inadequate. His discussion is buttressed with quota- 
tion and shored up with references at every point and angle, the result of able and 
thoughtful research. ‘Conflicting political ideas, and not tea or taxes, caused the 
American secession from the British empire, and the Puritan clergy had a large part 
in planting the predominant American political ideas which were antagonistic to 
those dominant in England.” In addition to the part the clergy played in furnishing 
fire and ammunition for the conflict, they added to the heat of the controversy by 
fierce opposition to Catholicism, which in their minds was favored dangerously by the 
Quebec Act. 
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‘Miracles and Christianity” (G. W. Wade in the Hibbert Journal, XII, No. 1 
[October, 1913], 162-73). 


The article referred to is in answer to the conservative theologians who contend 
that a non-miraculous Christianity is inconsistent with the belief in a personal spirit 
as the Maker and Absolute Controller of Nature, and that belief in miracles is the 
only safeguard against materialism. The author reviews the considerations which 
tend to show that the only miracles of Christ with historic foundations are the cure 
of mental diseases and such physical maladies as could be effected through the influence 
of mind, and then ventures the answer that in the triumph of the human mind over 
matter and of the human spirit over the animal passions, history affords evidence of 
an agency of a free, intelligent, and moral divine power and that the proof of God’s 
‘“‘aliveness” comes also from the influence of great personalities in the sphere of 
morality and religion. Supreme and unique among these as a source of illumination 
and inspiration has been the personality of Jesus. In comparison with the momentous 
factor of his example and teachings, the miracles attributed to him must appear 
secondary in importance. ‘When the chief objections felt by science are now rein- 
forced by doubts arising from criticism, it seems unwise to lay stress on miracles as 
the chief bulwark against materialism.” Belief in the activity of the divine Spirit 
is most effectively defended by pointing to spiritual activities mediated through men, 
the best of whom have ever ascribed all the good in them to a source other than 
themselves. 


“Wider den Pietismus” (Reinhard Liebe in Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 

Kirche, XXIII [1913], 279-353). 

The distrust which a normal Lutheran feels toward religious movements with 
exaggerated emotional aspects is a well-known phenomenon. That a German theo- 
logical periodical of high scientific standing should devote an entire number to an 
attack against pietism is evidence of great intensity of feeling on the subject. Dr. 
Liebe prefaces his critique by stating that the present reactionary forces in control 
of the state church are counting on the support of pietism. He therefore proceeds 
to expose the weaknesses of this type of religion. By declaring that many leaders 
of pietism have been only “‘half-pietists,” he is able to define pietism in terms of the 
most objectionable features of revival theology and practice. Intellectual narrow- 
ness, a love for the fantastic in theology, a deliberate and effective use of “mob- 
psychology,” a zeal for propaganda, and a tendency to pathological interpretations 
of religion mark thoroughgoing pietism. Dr. Liebe admits the great religious power 
of the movement; but he feels it to be so dangerous to the spiritual health of Germany 
that he proposes a cessation of the policy of tolerance on the part of liberal theology. 
Not the least interesting aspect of the article is the passionate feeling of the author, 
emerging in rhetorical passages of singular eloquence. 


“The Peril of a Safe Theology”? (Herbert Alden Youtz in the Harvard Theo- 

logical Review, VI [1913], 451-60). 

Professor Youtz raises the pertinent question as to the moral consequences of 
safety devices on the persons who trust to such mechanical means rather than to 
their own vigilance. He finds that a “faith” which is not a courageous venture is 
lacking in moral virility. The demand for a ‘‘standardized” theology is one which 
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should be resisted by all who care for a vigorous religion. A “safe” theology is 
ineffective in dealing with the problems of modern missionary activity, modern social 
efforts, and modern church life. 


“What Is the Christian Religion ?” (Douglas Clyde Macintosh in the Harvard 

Theological Review, VII, No. 1 [January, 1914], 16-46). 

In reply to an article by Professor B. B. Warfield, in which modern liberalism was 
characterized as “Christless Christianity” and was thus declared to be essentially 
un-Christian, Professor Macintosh undertakes to defend the rights of a “new Chris- 
tianity”’ which shall preserve the “essentials” of the old without its irrationalities. 
He asserts that “essential” Christianity must be historical, must be directed toward 
the true ideal, must be freed from irrationalities, and must possess inherent dynamic to 
persist when irrationalities are removed. Modern critical science pronounces irrational 
the realistic supernaturalism to which traditional orthodoxy adheres. If this is essen- 
tial Christianity, its essence is bad. But the real core of Christianity is the experience 
of deliverance from sin through the superhuman spiritual power revealed in Christ. 
So long as this experience is a verified fact, the essentials of Christianity will remain, 
no matter what criticism may say concerning the historicity of Jesus or the tenability 
of orthodox doctrine. Faith in a Christlike God, and the living of a Christlike life 
through the power of this faith may be a possession of the New Christianity no less 
than of orthodoxy. For the modern age Christianity must be thus defined, or else 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge that essential Christianity is irrational and 
therefore unworthy to command our allegiance. But when formulated in its “‘new”’ 
aspects, it is still found to cherish the figure of Jesus as the real norm of religious faith. 
It is not “Christless.” 


“The Transmission of the Gospel” (D. S. Margoliouth in the Expositor, 

Eighth Series, No. 37 [January, 1914], pp. 61-72). 

The writer’s first conclusion is that the Greek copy of the First Gospel is funda- 
mentally a translation of the same Gospel in Syriac preserved in the Lewisian text, 
and that there are to be detected three layers, viz., a Hebrew, a Syriac, and a Greek. 
The evidence for the original Hebrew is found where Matthew has preserved the 
Syriac. For example in Matt. 27:46 the supposed quotation in Greek of the actual 
words of the Savior are only quotations from a Syriac translation of an original Hebrew. 
Again, from the preservation of Syriac words in Mark where the Greek of Matthew does 
not have them the deduction is made that the author of Mark had access to the 
Syriac translation of the earliest Gospel. From a consideration of 7:11 (Greek) and 
its parallel in Matthew, both examined in the light of the Mishnah, the further con- 
clusion is drawn that the order for Mark is (1) an original Hebrew Gospel; (2) Semisian 
Syriac; (3) Greek of Matthew; (4) Greek of Mark. 


“Les Buchers et les Auto-da-Fé de l’Inquisition depuis le Moyen Age” 

(Ch. Moeller in the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique (October, 1913], 723-51). 

In criticizing Lea’s thesis (History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 1888) that, 
the inquisition was due to the corruption of the church, the writer takes occasion to 
show that fire as a punishment for heresy had been resorted to in several instances 
prior to the time of the Inquisition. He does not think (vs. Lea) that Frederick II 
in ordaining (1224) fire as the punishment for heresy was making parade of an affected 
zeal for orthodoxy in order to gain favor among his subjects. He shows that a prece- 
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dent for burning had been established by Diocletian in 287 and applied successively 
by Justinian II, Leo the Iconoclast, and Alexis. He notes, moreover, that even in 
Germany the Sachsenspiegel prescribed burning as the penalty for heresy. Nor should 
we fail to notice that Catharism with its extreme asceticism which jeopardized even 
the institution of the family (Lea) ran foul of public sentiment. ‘Perhaps it was to 
satisfy the thirst for popular vengeance that Frederick II ordained the burning alive 
of victims im conspectu populi.” 

In discussing the Auto-da-Fé the writer finds himself in almost complete accord 
with Lea, commending especially his conservative and discriminating estimate of the 
comparatively small number of inquisitorial victims. His discussion is valuable 
inasmuch as it gives us considerable information about the Inquisition which Lea’s 
book does not contain. 


“The Sources of Medieval Political Theory and Its Connection with Medieval 
Politics” (A. J. Carlyle in the American Historical Review, XIX [1913], 
I-12). 

Mr. Carlyle finds the sources in “the traditional and literary inheritance from the 
philosophical schools of the ancient world” as absorbed and passed on by the Church 
Fathers; in the influence of Christianity; in “the actual temper and concrete facts of 
mediaeval society.” From the last two sources came new and permanently important 
elements of life as well as of theory. In the church was embodied “the new form of 
the conception of individuality or personality,” “the principle that there are elements 
in human life which . . . . must forever stand outside of the control of the political 
organization.” ‘Toward the victory of these ideas the church contributed by fighting 
for “the great principle of the freedom of the spiritual society.” From the Middle 
Ages, largely through the agency of feudalism, came the “contractual theory of politi- 
cal authority,” ‘‘the conception of political liberty as being in its essence nothing else 
than the self-government of the community,” and a permanent form in the method of 
representative government. 


“Archbishop Peckham and Pluralities” (W. T. Waugh in English Historical 

Review (October, 1913], 625). 

This article deals with the administration, by Archbishop Peckham of Canter- 
bury, of the Papal decree or Multa, 1215, and the constitution of Ottobon, 1268, 
against the holding of pluralities. Peckham, through the Council of Reading, 1279, 
published the Constitution “‘ Audistis”’ for the enforcement in England of the foregoing 
legislation, by which he enacted that any pluralist was to be deprived of all but the 
last benefice he had received, and should he attempt to keep any of the others he should 
lose all and be ineligible for promotion, and, further, whoever in the future should 
obtain two or more benefices without special dispensation should suffer not only the 
loss of all, but excommunication as well. 

A century and a half later William Lyndwood in his Constitution “ Provinciale” 
characterized Peckham’s constitution as illegal and has left the impression that he was 
influenced to undue mercy at the instance of his suffragans in this zeal for the liberties 
of the English church. 

The object of this writer is to reveal Peckham as an obedient son of the Papacy, 
understanding perfectly the will of Pope Nicholas III, exercising his power in England 
with justifiable discretion, and fulfilling at least the spirit if not the exact letter of the 
“Tus Commune.” 
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